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Illustrations of Biblical Literature ; 


exhibiting the History and Fate of 


the Sacred Writings, from the ear- 

liest Period to the present Century; 

including Biographical Notices of 

Translators and other Eminent Bi- 

blical Scholars. By the Rev. James 

Townley, Author of Biblical Anec- 

dotes. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 1606. Lon- 

don, 1821. 

Numerous as the bibliographical and 
historical works are, in which the dif- 
ferent versions of the Scriptures, their 
multiplied editions, and general histo- 
ry have been expressly considered or 
incidentally noticed, yet we do not re- 
collect any that embraces so extensive, 
or we might add, so able a view of the 
subject as the work now before us. 
Though Mr, Townley is a clever in- 
vestigator of biblical autiquities, and 
displays a research, deep, patient, and 
acute, yet his work is not merely a dry 
collection of facts, fit only for the stu- 
dious, but it DOssesses a veneral loter- 
est, likely to rivetthe attention of the 
desultory reader. 

Mr. Townley, who was already fa- 
vourably known to the public by his 
‘ Biblical Anecdotes,’ has, in the pre- 
sent work, given a connected view of 
the history of biblical traustations, and 
of the state of sacred literature from 
the earliest date tothe commencement of 
the present century, with sach occasiou- 
alsketches of the manners and supersti- 
tions of the earlier aves, us serve fo 
illustrate the advantages derivable from 
4 more veneral Cisseusnation of the 
Sacred Writings. 

Juthe first part cf the work, which 
contains the history of bibheal htera- 
ture ‘ from the giving of the law to the 
birth of Christ,’ we have a most eru- 
dite and interesting account of the 
origin of writing, aud the materials used 
at various periods and in differeut 
Counties for that purpo-e. 
Pownley does not think letters of 
merely human invention, but that 
Moses was instructed in the know- 
ledge of alphabetical characters by di- 
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vine revelation, He thinks that the 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, the Syriac, 
and the Greek alphabets, have bad but 
one author, and that the Samaritan is 
the oldest, its ancieut characters being 
those originally in use among the He- 
brews. In this character he supposes 
the Decalogue to have been inscribed 
on the tables of stone, aud that it was 
continued in use among the Jews un- 
tilthe time of Ezra, when the Chal- 
dee or present Hebrew characters was 
adopted. After uoticing the engrav- 
ing of the Decalogue ou stone, by the 


order of Moses, and similar species of 


record since adopted,—uas the celebrat- 
ed laws of the Twelve Tables among 
the Romans, the eugraving of laws on 
tables of brass, by the Greeks, &c. 
Mr. Townley thus traces the progress 
of writing : 

‘ According to Pliny, one of the most 
ancient methods of writing was upon the 
leaves of the palm tree, and afterwards 
upon the énner bark of trees. ‘This mode 
of writing is still common in theeast. In 
‘Tanjore and other parts of Ladia, the Pal- 
myra-leafis used, on which they engrave 
with an iron style or pen; and so expert 
are the natives, that they can write flu- 
ently what is spoken deliberately. They 
do not look much at their ol/as, or leaves, 
while writing, the fibre of the leaf serving 
to guide the pen. The aptitude of the 
Christian Hindoos to copy the sermons 





Rev. Dr. C. Buchanan, in his Christian 
Kkesea ches, )). 66. where he observes, 
that ‘* whilst the Rev. Dr. John delivered 
an animated discourse inthe Tamul tongue, 
inany persons had their ollas in their 
hands, writing the scrmon in ‘Lamul shorte 
hand.’ Dr. Francis Buchanan, tn a va- 
luable essay “on the refigion and Jitera- 
ture of the Burimas,’” informs us, that in 
their more elegant books, the Burmas 
write on sheets of ivory, or on very fine 
white palmyra leaves. ‘J lie ivory is stained 
black, and the margins are ornamented 
with gilding, while the characters are 
On the palmyra 
Jeaves the characters ae in general of 
black enamel, and the ends of the leaves 
and margins are painted with flowers in 
various bright colours. In their more 
common bouks, the Burmas, with an iron 
style, engrave their writing on palmyra 
leaves. A hole through both ends of each 
leaf serves to connect the whole into a 











volume, by means of two strings, which 
also pass through the two wooden boards 
that serve for binding. In the finer bind- 
ing of these kinds of books, the boards 
are lacquered, the edges of the leaves 
cut smooth and gilded, and the title is 
written on the upper board; the two 
cords are, by a knot or jewel, secured at 
a little distance from the boards, so as to 
prevent the book from falling to pieces, 
but sufficiently distant to admit of the up- 
per leaves being turned back, while the 
lower ones are read. ‘The more elegant 
books are in general wrapped up in silk 
cloth, and bound round by a garter, in 
which the Burmas have the art to weave 
the title of the book.”” 

‘A beautifully written Indian manu- 
script now lies before me. The charac- 
ters are minute and neatly executed. They 
have been written or engraved so asto en- 
ter into the substance of the leaf. The 
ink is black. The whole is composed of 
seven distinct portions of leaf, each por- 
tion being 16% inches in length and 14 
inch in breadth, the lines running parallel 
to each other from end to end of the leaf. 
Two holes are made in cach leaf about 
six inches asunder. A string passed 
through the holes at each end, secures the 
whole; but the leaves being written on 
both sides, must be untied before they 
can be read. 

‘The Ceylonese sometimes :nake use 
of the palm-leaf, and sometimes of a kind 
of paper, made of bark, but most gene- 
rally employ the jeaf of the Talipot-tree. 


: é' : | From these leaves, which are of immense 
they hear, is particularly noticed by the | gh es , 


size, they cut out slips, from a toottoa 
foot and a half long, and about a couple 
of inches broad. ‘hese slips are smoothed, 
and all excrescences paired off with a 
knife, and are then, without any other 
preparation, ready to be used. A fine 
pointed steel pencil, like a bodkin, and 
set in a wooden or ivory handle, is em- 
ployed to write or rather to engrave their 
letters on these tallpot stips, which are 
very thick and tough; and in order to 
render the writing distinct and permanent, 
they rub them over with oil mixed with 
pulverized charcoal. They afterwards 
string several slips together, by a piece of 
twine passed through them, and attach 
them to a board in the same Way as we 
file newspapers. In those letters or dis- 
patches which were sent by the King of 
Candy to the Dutch government, the writ- 
ing was inclosed in leaves of beaten gold, 
in the shape of a cocoa-tree leaf. ‘This 
was rolled up in a cover richly ornae 
3 C—52 
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mented, and almost hid in a profusion of 
pearls and other precious stones. ‘The | 
whole was inclosed in a box of silver or | 
ivory, which was sealed with the king’s 
great seal. 

€ Diodorus Siculus affirms, that the Per- 
sians of old wrote all their records on 
skins; and Herodotus, who flourished 
more than five hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era, informs us, that 
sheep skins and goat skins were made use 
of in writing by the ancient Ionians. Mr. 
Yeates even thinks it exceedingly proba- 
ble, that the very autograph of the Law 
written by the hand of Moses, was upon 
prepared skins. In Exodus xxvi. 14. we 
read that rams’ skins, dyed red, made 
part of the covering for the tabernacle ; 
and it is a singular circumstance, that in 
the year 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
obtained from one of the synagogues of 
the black Jews, in the interior of Malay- 
ala, in India, a very ancient manuscript 
roll, containing the major part of the He- 
brew Scriptures, written upon goats’ skin, 
mostly dyed red; and the Cabul Jews, 
who travel annually into the interior of 
China, remarked that, in some syna- 
gogues, the Law is still found written on 
aroll of leather, not on vellum, but on asoft 
flexible leather made of goats’ skins, and 
dyed red. Of the six synagogue copies 
of the Pentateuch iv rolls, which are all at 
present known in England, exclusive of 
those in the possession of the Jews, five 
are are upon skins or leather, and the 
other upon vellum. One of these is in 
the Collegiate Library at Manchester, 





and has never been collated. It is written 
upon basil, or brown African skins, and 
measures in length one hundred and _ six 
feet, and is about twenty inches in breadth, 
The letters are black and well preserved, 
and the whole text is without points, ac- 
cents, or marginal additions. 

“The skins of fshes were also sometimes 
employed for writing upon ; and Zonoras 
relates, that the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer were written upon the zntestines 
of a serpent, in characters of gold, form- 
ing a roll one hundred feet in length. 
This singular work is said to have been 
consumed in the dreadful fire which hap- 
pened at Constantinople in the fifth cen- 
tury, and destroyed nearly the whole 
city, together with the library, containing 
twenty thousand volumes. 

‘From Job xix. 24, it appears to have 
been usual in his day, to write or engrave 
upon plates of lead, which might easily 
be done with a pen or graver or style of 
iron, or other hard metal. Montfaucon 
assures us, that in 1699, he bought, at 
Rome, a book entirely of lead, about 
four inches long by three inches wide. 
Not only the two pieces which formed the 
cover, but also all the leaves, in number 
six, the stick inserted into the rings which 
held the leaves together, the hinges, and 
the nails, were all of lead, without excep- 
tion. It contained Egyptian Gnostic fi- 
gures and unintelligible writing. 
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also said to have been inscribed on a 
leaden table, carefully preserved in the 
‘Temple of the Muses, which, when shewn 
to Pausanias, was alinost entirely cor- 
roded through age. According to Pliny, 
the public documents were written in 
leaden volumes after the use of the pu- 
gillares, or wooden tablets, had been laid 
aside. Thin plates of lead, reduced toa 
very great degree of tenuity by the mal- 
let, were occasionally used, particularly 
for epistolary correspondence. Zneas 
Poliorceticus tells us, that they were 
beaten with a hammer until they were 
rendered very thin and pliable; that they 
were sometimes sewed up between the 
soles of the shoes; that even the messen- 
ger who carried them was ignorant of the 
circumstance ; and that while he slept, 
the correspondent to whom they were 
addressed unsewed the shoes, read the 
letters, replaced others, and thus carried 
on a secret intercourse without suspicion. 

‘It was also an ancient practice to write 
upon. thin smooth planks, or tables of 
wood. Pliny says that table-books of 
wood were in use before the time of Ho- 
mer. The Chinese, before the invention 
of paper, engraved with an tron tool upon 
thin boards, or upon bamboo; and in the 
Sloanian Library at Oxford, are six spe- 
cimens of Kufic, or ancient Arabic writ- 
ing, on boards about two feet in length 
and six inches in depth. 

‘The original manner of writing among 
the ancient Britons was by cutting the let- 
ters with a knife upon sticks, which were 
most commonly squared, and sometimes 
formed into three sides; consequently, a 
single stick contained either four or three 
lines. (See Ezek. xxxvil. 16.) Several 
sticks, with writing upon them, were put 
together, forming a kind of frame, which 
was called Peithyven, or Elucidator, and 
was so constructed that each stick might 
be turned for the facility of reading, the 
end of each running out alternately on 
both sides of the frame. <A continuation 
of this mode of writing may be found in 
the Runic, or Log Almanacks of the Nor- 
thern States of Europe, in which the en- 
graving on square pieces of wood has 
been continued to the present time. <A 
late writer informs us, the Boors of Gésel, 
an island of the Baltic Sea, at the entrance 
of the Gulph of Livonia, continue the 
practice of making these rude calendars 
for themselves; and that they are in use 
likewise in the isles of Ruhn and Mohn. 
‘Two curious specimens of the Runic Al- 
manacks are in the Collegiate Library at 
Manchester. 

‘ Bishop Nicholson, in his English His- 
torical Library, remarks,—‘* Phe Danes 
(as all other ancient people of the world) 
registered their more considerable trans- 
actions upon rocks, or on parts of them 
hewn into various shapes and figures. On 
these they engraved such inscriptions as 
were proper for their heathen altars, tri- 
umphal arches, sepulchral monuments, 


| and genealogical histories of their ances- 


‘The Works and Days of Hesiod arei tors. Their writings of less concern, as 
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letters, almanacks, &c. were engraven 
upon wood ; and because Beech was most 
plentiful in Denmark, (though Fir and 
Oak be so in Norway and Sweden) and 
most commonly employed in these ser- 
vices, from the word bog, which, in their 
language, isthe name of that sort of wood; 
they and all other northern nations have 
the name of book. The poorer sort used 
bark, and the horns of rein-deer and elks 


fwere often finely polished, and shaped 


into books of several leaves. Many of 
their old calendars are likewise upon 
bones of beasts and fishes; but the inscrip- 
tions on tapestry, bells, parchment, and 
paper, are of later use,’”” | 
. * * a 
‘A singular custom. still Kebhere at 
Pamber, near Basingstoke, in Hampshire. 
The court-leet holden annually for that 
manor, is opened sub dito, in a small 
piece of ground called Lady-Mead, 
which belongs to the tithingman for the 


year. Thence an adjournment is made 
to a neighbouring public-house. The 


proceedings of the court are recorded on 
a piece of wood, called a tally, about 
three feet long, and an inch and-a-half 
square, furnished every year by the stew- 
ard. One of these singular records, was 
some time ago produced in evidence ina 
law-suit at Winchester. The mode of 
keeping accounts by tallies, or cleft 
pieces of wood, in which the notches are 
cut on one piece conformably to the 
other, one part being kept by the credi- 
tor, the other by the debtor, is_ still prac- 
tised in many parts of England, in parti- 
cular cases. A tally continues to be 
given by the Exchequer, to those who 
pay money there upon loans; hence the 
origin of the ¢eller, or tally-writer of the 
Exchequer; and also of the phrase—to 
dally, to fit, to suit, oy answer exactly. 
‘The Sevthians also conveyed their 
ideas by marking or cutting certain fi- 
oures and a variety of lines upon splinters 
or billets of wood; and amongst the La- 
cedemonians, the scytale laconica was a 
little round staff, which they made use of 
to write theirsecret letters. In the Apo- 
crypha, (2 Esdras, xiv. 24. 57. 44.) we 
read of a considerable number, 1. e. two 
hundred and four books being made of 
box-wood, and written upon in the open 
field bycertainswift writers. AulusGellius, 
(lib. ii. ch. 12, says, that the ancient 
laws of Solon, preserved at Athens, were 
cut in tablets of wood, and denominated 
axons. ‘These were quadrangular, and 
so contrived as toturn on axes, and to 
present their contents on all sides to the 
eyes of the passengers. ‘The laws on 
those wooden tables, as well as those on 
stone, were inscribed after the manner 
called boustrophedon; that is, the first line, 
beginning from right to left or from left 
to right, andthe second in an opposite di- 
rection, as ploughmen trace their fur- 
rows.’ 
A similar mode of writing was 10 
se among the ancient Irish, by whom 
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disused by the Greeks about four hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years before the 
Christian era, but the Irish retained it 
to a much later period. Mir. Town- 
ley is of opinion, that several of the pro- 
phets wrote upon ti ablets of wood :— 

‘Inthe year 485, during the reign of 
the Emperor Zeno, the remains of St. 
Barnabas are said to have been found 
near Salamis, with a copy of the Gosne| 
of St. Matthew, in Hebrew, laid upon his 
breast, written with his own hand, upon 
leaves of thyme-wood, a kind of wood 
particularly ‘odoriferous and valuable. 
(Suid. Lex. v. Quwz) ‘Tablets of this 
kind were generally covered with wax, 
sometimes also with chalk or plaster ; 
and written upon with styles or bodkins. 
In epistolary correspondence, they were 
tied together with thread, and the seal 
put upon the knot. These tablets, when 
collected and fastened together, com- 
posed a book called codex or caudex, i. e. 
atrunk, from its resemblance to the trunk 
of a tree, sawed into planks ; but when 
they consisted of only trvo leaves, they 
were termed /zhri diptyc hi, 

‘ Waxen tablets continued to be occa- 
sionally used tilla very late period. Du 
Cange cites the following lines from a 
French Metrical Romance, written about 
A. D. 1376 :— 

“Les uns se prennent 4 ecrire, 
Des erefles en tables de cire: 
Les autres suivent la coustume 
De tormer lettres & la plume. 
Some with the antiquated style 
On waxen tabiets promptly writ 
Others, with finer pen, the while 
Form letters lovelier to the sight. * 


b 
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‘There are many ample and authentic 
records of the royal household of France. 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, still pre- 
served, written on waren tadlets. In the 
religious houses in I'rance, thev were 
constantly kept for temporary notation, 


and for registering the capitular acts of 
the monasteries. Specimens of wooden 
tables, filled up with wax, and construct- 


ed in the fourteenth century, were for- 
merly preserved in several of the monas- 
tic libraries. Some of these contained 
the household expenses of the sovere igus, 
&c. and consisted of as Many as twenty 
pages, formed into a book by means of 
parchment bands glued to the backs of 
the leaves. One remaining in the Ab- 
bey of St. Germaine Des-prez, at Paris, 
recorded the expenses of Philip le Bel, 
during a journey that he made in the 
year 1307, on a visit to Pope Clement V; 

a single leaf of this table-book is exhibit- 
ed inthe “eer ‘Traite de Diploma- 
tique, tom. i 468. Amongst the monks 
of St. Victor of Paris, w here the rule of 
silence was rigorously observed, certain 
signs were enjoined, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of spea king 3 - Du ban. ge, (v. Sig- 
nNa,) notices many ’ of thei, and among 
Others, those by which they asked for the 
Style and tablet. In an acco: npt-roll of 


Vinchester College, for the year 1395, 


a 
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there is an article of disbursement, fora 
tablet covered with green was, to be 
keptin the chapel for noting down with a 
style, the respective courses of duty al- 
ternately assigne ito the officers of the 
choir. Shake speare _—— s to this mode 


of writi ng, in his ‘¢ Timon of Athens :”’ 


' 
“e —___. Viv free sith 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 

ln a wid 1 of war.” 

‘ Even so Jate as A. D. 1718, several of 
the collegiate bodies in France, especially 
the chapter of the Cathedral of Rouen, 
retained these tablets, for the purpose of 
marking the successive rotation of the mi- 
nisters of the choir. 

‘ Tables, or table-books, 
times made of silaic, in 

small portable book, with leaves and 
cl: asps. Such aone is engrave Qi in Ge »S- 
ner’s treatise De Rerum lossilium Figu- 

ris, &c.  ‘Tigur, 1565, 12mo. and copted 
by Douce, in his Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, vol. ti. p. 227. ‘The learned au- 
thor thus describes it :—** Pugillaris e la- 
minis saxi nigri fissilis, cum stvlo ex 
eodem, A table-book made of thin plates 
of black stone, with a style of the same 
material.’’ 

‘By a law among the Romans, the 
edits of the senate were directed to be 
written on tablets of ?vory, thence deno- 
minated (ébr2edep ant 4 And Pliny, (lib. 
vili. ch. ili.) says, t rg from want of the 
teeth of the ele ard int, which are alone of 
ivory, they had late ly begun to saw the 
bones ‘of that animal. 

‘Dr. Shaw, (Travels, p. 194,) informs 
us, that in Bart vary, the children who are 
sent to school write on a smooth thin 
board, slightly daube d over with whiting, 
which may be wiped off or renewed at 
pleasure, and thus learn to read, to write, 
and get their lessons by heart, all at the 
same time. The Copts, who are employ- 
ed by the great men of Igypt, in keep- 
ing theiraccounts, &c. nake use of a sort 
of. pasteboard for that pupa e, from 
which the writing is occasionally wiped 
of with a wet sponge. Refer ces to a 
similar mode of writing are frequent In 
Scripture: see particularly Numbers, v. 
23.3; Nehemiah, xili. ae et al. In In- 
dia, it has been the ictice from time 
immemorial, to teach ch idee 1 to read by 


were some- 
the eaieed of a 


writing in sand: and from thence are de- 
rived some pa she of the present Madras 
and Lancasterian systems of instruction, 


ictised by the Rey, Dr. Bell and Mr. 
prerele. 

When the ancient Egyptians de- 
signed their writings to last, they used 
loen rags; several sn stapt of which 
are prenarvan in the British Museum, 
anc other depositories of antiquities — 

‘The bark of trees is another material 
which has been employed in every age 
and quarter of the globe; and was called 
Nylochariion bs the Greeks. Before the 
use of the papyrus became general, the 
bark of the philyra, a species of the lin- 
den tree, was frequently made use of for 
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writing —— ; and books written on it ex- 
isted in the third century. The bark of 
oak was also used for the same purpose. 
Hence the Latins called a book kber, 
which signifies the inner bark of a tree ; 
and the Greeks used the word aos; 
(Phioios), which also means bark. 

‘ The use of bark for this purpose still 
prevails in some parts of Asia; thus the 
sacred books of the Burmans are some.- 
times composed of thin stripes of ba mboo, 
delicately plaited, and varnished over in 
such a manner as to form a smooth and 
hard surface upon a leaf of any dimen- 
sions: this surface is afterwards gilt, and 
the sacred letters are traced upon it in 
black and shining japan; the margin ts il- 
luminated by wreaths and figures of gold 
on ared, green, or black ground. The 
Battas also, one of the nations who inha- 
bit the island of Sumatra, form their 
books of the inner bark of a certain tree 5; 
one of which, in the Batta character, is in 
the Sloanian Library, (No. 4726,) written 
in perpendicular columns, on a long piece 
of bark, folded up so as to representa 
book. 

‘Of the several kinds of paper, used at 
different periods, and manufactured from 
various materials, the Egyptian is un- 
questionably the most ancient. ‘The ex- 
act date of its discov ery is unknown; and 
even the place where it was first made is 
matter of dis pute. According to Isidore, 
it was first made at Memp his; * and, ac- 
cording to others, in Seide, or Upper 
Egypt. It was manufacture ed from the 
inner films or the papyrus or bib/os, a sort 
of flag or bulrush, growing in the marshes 
of Egypt. The outer skin being taken 
off, there are next several jilms or inner 
skins, one within another. These, when 
separated from the stalk, were laid on a 
table, and moistened with the glutinous 
waters of the Nile. ‘They were after- 
wards pressed together, and dried in the 
sun from this papyrus it is, that what 
we now make use of to write upon hath 
also the name of papyr, or paper; though 
of quite another nature from the ancient 
papyrus. Bruce, the well-known Abys- 
sinian traveller, had in his possession a 
large and very perfect manuscript on pa- 
pyrus, which had been dug up at Thebes, 
and which he belie ved to be the only per- 
fect one known. ‘The boards,” or co- 
vers for binding ‘ leaves, ‘‘ are,” says 
he, ‘©of papyrus covered first with 
the coarse pieces of the paper; and thea 
with leather, in the same manner as it 
would be done now. It is a book one 
would call a small folio, rather than by 
anv othername. ‘The letters are strong, 
dee p, black, and apparently written w ith 


root, 


a reed, as Is practised by the Egyptians 
and Abyssinians still. It is written on 
both sides. I gave Dr. Woide leave to 


translate it, at Lord North’s request; it Is 
a Gnostic book, full of their dreams.” 
The form of the book, in Mr. Bruce’s pos- 
session, appears to be different from that 
in general use among the ancient Egy ptt- 
ans, for Pliny (Lib. xiii, ch, xwiil.) af- 
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firms, that the books made of papyrus 
were usually rolled up; and that every 
such roll consisted of an indefinite num- 
ber of sheets, which were fastened toge- 
ther by glue, care being taken always to 
place the best sheet of papyrus first, that 
which was next in superiority se cond, and 
so in gradation to the last, which was the 
worst sheet in the roll ‘This practice is 
confirmed by an ancient Egyptian MS. 
taken from a mummy at Thebes, and pre- 
served in the British Musevm, which, 
before it was expanded in the manner in 
which it is now seen, was closely rolled 
up; and which, if held up to the light, 
will be peiceived to have the first sheet 
composed of a much finer piece of papy- 
rus, than any of the succeeding sheets. 
Manuscripts of this kind are by far the 
most ancient manusciipts which have 
reached our times, The few which have 
been found have been observed to lie 
close tothe embalmed fi: gure, underneath 
the resin and bandages, which have been 
employed to envelope the body. Tne 
inummies Of distinguished persons, are 
said to be seldom without one of these 
rolls; and no mummy has been known 
tu contain more than two. 

‘ Many manuseripts, written upon pa- 
pyrus, have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, which was eae by 
en £yuption of Vesuvius, A. D. 79. The 
manuscripts thus obtained are a tel 
calcined, though by incredible labour 
and patience, fragments of some of them 
have deen unrolled and copied. 

‘ Paper made of bark, is said to have 
been anciently used for the [Imperial Pro 
tocols, in order to render the foreing of 
false diplomas more diflicult. Montfau- 
gon notices a diploma, or charter, written 
on bark, in the Longobardic character. 
about the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, preserved in the library of Antony 
Capello, a Senator of Florence. It isa 
judginent given at Reafe, about Guardian- 
— The parties contending are either 

Goths, or, as is more likely, Lombards ; 
the judges are Romans. It is remarkable, 
that the date was originally inserted in it; 
but has been defaced by a mouse gnaw- 
ing it, as it lay rolled up: it is, however, 
one of the first charters in which the 
Christian computation has been used 
The Chinese generally make their paper 
from the bark of the bamboo and other 
trees; but occasionally manufacture it 
from other substances, as hemp, wheat, 
or rice stiaw, the cocoons ef silk-worms, 
and even old paper. ‘Vhe Rev. Robert 
Morrison, an English Protestant Mission- 
ary in China, sent out by the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1810, has translated 
into the Chinese language several por- 
tions of the Old and New ‘Testament. 
some of which, beautifully printed on 
paper of Chinese manufacture, have been 
tran sinitted to England. 

‘The Japanese make an exceedingly 
strong paper from the morus papyriera 
sativa, or true paper-tree, by the Ja- 
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eastern nations employ bark alse, 
PGT OELUES of paper. 

A kind of paper has also been lately 
mace of the shar ings of leather. <A sheet 
of it now lies before me, of a reddish yel- 
low or o:ange colour; it is exceedingly 
tough, and will bear ink, but is rather 
greasy tothe pen. 

‘According to Montfaucon, charta 
bombycina or cotton-paper, was discover- 
ed towards the end of the ninth, or early 
in the tenth century. Casirt states paper 
to have been first manufactured in Bucha- 
ria; and that the Arabs ascribe its inven- 
tion to Joseph Aimru, in the year of the 
Hegira 88, of Christ 706. Other learn- 
ed men have thought, that we are indebt- 
ed for it to the Chinese, from whom it 
passe d successively to the Indians, Per- 
sians, and Arabs; and by the latter was 
communicated to the western nations. 
the manufacture of cotton-puper is said 
to be still carried on to a considerable 
extent inthe Levant. 

‘Paper, fabricated from linen rags, is 
now used throughout Europe, and almost 
every part of the world whither Europe- 
ans have penetrated; and is a much more 
valuable material for writing upon than 
the cotion-paper. We are ignorant both 
of the inventor and of the date of this im- 
portant discovery. Dr. Prideaux deli- 
vers it as his opinion, that nen-paper 
was brought from the east, because many 
of the oriental manuscripts are written 
upon it. Mabillon believes its invention 
to have been in the twelfth century. One 
of the earliest specimens of paper froin fi 
nen rags, hich has yet been dis <covered, 
is that in the posses ‘ston of Pestel, P rofes: 
sor inthe University of Rinteln, in Ger- 

many. It is a document, with the seal 
preserved, dated A. D. 1239, and signed 
by Adolphus, Count of Schaumburg. 
But Casiri positively affirms, that there are 
many MSS. in the E ‘scurial, both upon 
cotton and linen-paper, written prior to 
the thirteenth century. This invention 

appears to have been very early intro- 
duced into England; for Dr. Prideaux 
assures us, he has seen a register of some 
acts of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, made 
on linen-paper, which bears date in the 
fourteenth year of King Edward II. A.D. 
1320; and in the Cottonian Library are 
said to be several writings on this kind of 
paper, as early as the year 1335. The 
Arst paper-mill erected in this oe is 
‘said to have been at Dartford, in 1588, 
by M. Spilman, a German, Shakspeare, 
however, refers it to the reign of Henry 


VI. and makes Jack Cade (Henry VI. 


pt. ii.) say, in accusation of Lord Sandys, 
‘owhe res, before, our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the tal’ y 


thou hast caused printing to be used, and 
contrary to the king, his crown, and dig- 
nity, thou hast built a paper-mill?’? — Dur- 
ing the same reign, the head of the Duke 
of York, with a paper crown upen it, was 
placed on the walle of the citv of York. 


‘ Bat, although paper made from linen- 
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for writing upon, it is, ne\ ertheless, infe- 
tior to parchment or vellum.’ 

We now proc ‘eed to the other mate- 
rials used in writing, enumerated by 
Mr. Townley :— 

‘QOur Saxon ancestors appear to have 

sometimes used the Style without ink, 
when writing upon parchment or vellum, 
but for writing with ink or coloured 
liquids, reeds or canes, and afterwards 
quills, were employed, and sometimes 
penc ils made of hair. 
The most beautiful reeds for this pur- 
pose grew formerly in Egypt, near Cro- 
dus, a city and district in the province of 
Caria, in Asia Minor, and likewise in Ar- 
menia and Italy. Chardin speaks of reeds 
which grow in ‘the marshes of Persia, and 
are much sought after vin the Levant.— 
‘6 Their writing pens,” says he, ‘‘are 
made of reeds or small hard canes, of the 
size of the largest swan quills, which they 
cut and slit in the same manner as we do 
our’s, but they give them a much longer 
nib.’ ‘The Vartars and Indians still write 
with small reeds, bearing the hand ex- 
ceeding lightly. 

‘ Pencils made of hair are used by the 
Chinese for their writings; they first liqui- 
fy their ink, and then dip their pencils 
into it. The curious large capital letters 
used in Italv, in the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, and until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were made with hair pencils.  Af- 
ter the invention of printing, they were 
drawn by the illuminators. 

€ Quills of geese, swans, pelicans, pea- 
cocks, crows, and other birds, have been 
long used in the se western parts, bit the 
exact date of their introduction Is Wacer- 
tain. St. Jaidore of Seville, who died in 
636, describes a pen as in use in his time. 
« The instruments neeessary fora scribe 
are the reed and the pen.’ In the same 
century, Aldhelm wrote a short poem on 
a writing pen. In the eighth century, 
writing pens are mentioned by Alcuin, 

after which period, proofs of their use oc- 
cur so frequently as to place the matter 
bevond all doubt. Mabellon saw a Ms. 
of the Gospel, which had been written in 
letters of gold, in the ninth century, in 
which the four Evangeli-ts were represent- 
ed with quills in their hands. In the 
twelfth century. Peter de Clugery, who, 
by scholastic writers, is called the Vene- 
rable, and who died in 1157, wrote toa 
friend, exhorting him to use the pen tn- 
stead of the plough, and transcribe the 
Scriptures instead of tilling land.’ 


The uve of inks or coloured liquids 
was early known among the ancients. 
Jeremiah, who flourished about 600 
years before the Christian era, speaks 
of writing with ink, which then, as 
now, was black, though afterwards Co- 
loured inks h: sien hina occasionally used. 

Notwithstanding the length to which 
our extracts have been extended, Mr. 
Townley’s work contains so much that is 








panese called Aaadsit. Several other 


| rags, is preferable to most other materials 


| valuable, we shall resume it next weok. 
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The Author of Junius discovered, in the 
Person of the 
Chester field. 
don, 1821. 

Astowhowas the author of Junius’s Let- 

ters, we suspect the public is now al- 

inost * weary of conjecture, "especially 
such portion of it as have read the va- 
rious pretensions that have been set up 


8vo. pp. 124. Lon- 


in behalf of Charles Lloyd, Samuel 
Dyer, John Roberts, William Gerard 
Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Dr. Butler, 


(late Bishop of Hereford.) the Rev. 
Philip Rozenhagen, John Wilkes, 
General Lee, Dunning Lord Ashbar- 


ton, the Earl of Chatham, Henry 
Flood, Hugh Boyd, Lord George 


Sackville, Glover, (the author of Leo- 
nidas,) the Earl of Shelburne, (after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne,) the late 
Duke of Portland, Horne Tooke, De 
Lolme, Dr. Wilmot, Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, and several others. 

The claims of all these lords and 
gentiecuen, with the exception of the 
last seven, (which have since been pre- 
ferred,) have been very satisfactorily 
set at rest by Mr. Woo: Hfali, the son of 
the faithful publisher of these extraor- 
dinary letters, with the exception of 
that of the Ewl of Chatham, a: gainst 
whom the evidence is vot so decisive. 
As to Horne Tooke, the principal rea- 
son for supposing him the author is, 
that Junius, who triumphed over e very 
other antagonist, left ‘Tooke in posses- 
sion of the field. To believe that these 
truly English letters were the produc- 
tion of a Frenchman, isa species of in- 
sanity of which we should not even have 
suspected the champion of De Lolme. 


t-te -_— 


celebrated Earl of | 


}tion by parallel passages, we see no 





-he was not able 


The claim of Dr. Wilmot rests on very | 


terea nihil of Mrs. Oliver Wilmot Ser- 
res, alias the soi-disante Princess of 
Cantiadend. 

As to Sir Philip Francis, we confess 


that such a chain of circumstantial | 


evidence was adduced, as would render 
It extremely difficult to believe that he 


was not the author of § Junius’s Let- | SY . td | 
> st nce "OULC IL 
ters,’ had it not been met by a denial /moderation, what consequence Col / 


from himself, which we cannot consider 
equivocal, as well as the improbability 
that if he really was the author, there 
could now be any motive for conceal- 
Ing it. 

The new claimant for the vacant 
honour of being one of the ablest po- 
litical writers that ever wielded the pen, 
is the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield. 
To us it appears a most unhappy one, 
for few persons differed move either in | 
character or style than the Earl of 
Chesterfield and Junius, aad notwith- 


difficulty and hazard, 








—— 





standing the comparison of dates, some 
trivial coincidences, and forced ill ustra- 


better reason for supposing the Earl 
of Chesterfield to have been the author 
of * Junius’s Letters,’ than that he was 
living at the time they were written,— 
and, therefore, why might not he have 
written them as well asany other person 2 
The whole of the circumstantial evidence 
is feeble and incouclusive, or rather, we 
would say, conclusive against the very 
poiut attempted to be proved, The 
author, however, discovers some inge- 
nuity, and we suspect it was merely, to 





' 


exercise it that he undertook to prove | 


what his good sense must have told bim 
to establish. With 
this conviction, we dismiss the last 
pamphlet on this hitherto timpenetrable 
secret, and shall only quote two pas- 
sages brought forward by the writer in 
proof of the identity of the anthors, 


and was never granted for a longer term 
than six months.—When the virtue and 
public spirit of that once brave people 
began to decay. this power indeed was o*- 
ten granted upon trifling occasions. It 
then began to be granted for a longer 
term, and was soon atter granted for life. 
With this last grant, they gave away the 
liberties of their country for ever. The 
dictator might die, but the power was 
handed down immediately to another— 
the tyranny became pe rpetual. The 
power now asked for is, in some measure, 
a dictatorial power; it has but of late 
years crept into our constitution; it was 
never yet granted but on the most ur- 
gent occasions; but if once we begin to 
grant it for a time indefinite, and on such 
suppusitions as muy-bes, I can easily fore- 
see what itwl/ be. It will at la-t, nay, it 
will soon either be granted or taken for 


i life. and then adieu for ever to the Iiber- 
ties of Great Britain. —Speech on the 
King’s M ssaze to the House of Lords, 


The one is a speech by Lord Chester. | 


field, and the other part of a letter 
writt-n upwards of thirty years after- 
wards: 

‘ Junius.—The bravest 


eee 


and freest na- 


tions have sometimes submitted toa tem. | 
| Having already expressed our opinion 


porary surrender of their liberties, in’ or- 
der to establish them forever. Ata cri- 
sis of public calamity or danger, the pru- | 


dence of the state placed a confidence in 
the virtue of some distinguished citizen, 
and gave him power sullicient to preserve 
or io oppress his country. Such was the 
Roman dictator ; - and while his office was 
confined to a short period, and only ap- 
plied asa remedy to the disasters of an 
unsuccessful war, it was usually attended 
with the most important t advantages, and 
left no dangerous precedent behin« 1. The 


_ dictator finding employment for all lis 


activity in repulsing a foreign livasion, 


questionable authority, the vox et pre-. had but little time to contrive the ruin of 


his own country, and his ambition was 
nobly satisfied by the honour of a triumph, 
and the applause of his fellow-citizens. 
But as soon as this wise institution was 
corrupted, when that u limited 
power which should have been reserved 
for conjectures of more than orcinary 
was without neces 


sity coinmitted to one man’s uncertain 


expected, hed that the people should pay 
the dearest price for their simplicity 5 nor 


, ever resuine those rl: xhts which the y cou lal 


vainly Mpagine were more secure in the 
hands of a single man, than where the 
laws and constitution had placed them, 
Nbr raerree an Letters, No. 1, vol. 
y) > 
p. 451, 
© Chest rerjield. —The dictatorial power 


was a part of the Roman constitution even 


from the beginning of their 
But while t they preserved their virtue 

while they preserved their liberty, this 
power was never 
must important, the most urgent occasions 


re pur ybhic. 





‘Tangier 


1734, for a power to augment his forces, 
of necessary, during the want of Parla- 


ment.’ 
ro 4 HP po — 


The Tour of Africa. By 
Hutton, Vol. Lil. 
pre d from p. 756.) 


Catherinue 


of this well-digested work, and given 
a few extracts, and having also ano- 
ther work on Alrica beiore us, we shall 
conclude with au excellent deseription 
of the eity of Marocco, compiled from 
the works of Chenier, Lempriere, Ali 
Bey, aud Jackson :— 

‘The city of Marocco is in latitude 31° 
37’ north, in longitude about 7° 35° west, 
and is about ninety miles to the eastward 
of Mogador, and 350 to the southward of 
It is situated in a_ beautiful 
plain, which is bounded on the east and 
south by the Atlas. Itis inclused by re- 
markably strong walls, Jwhich are flanked 
by square towers, and surrounded by a 
wide and deep ditch; the walls are about 


leight miles in circu nference, but a great 


ia 


trust ot | pal “t of the > pac = tney ; 


inclose is covered 
The city has 


with ruins ; 
large double 


number 


or with vardens. 
of entrances, 


| porches, in the Gothic style; the gates 
| ’ L 


e. | mien may defend 
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are shut every night at a certain hour. 

‘A stranger, passing through Miarocco, 
would regard it as a miserable city; but 
wealti her e conceals itself, and a house 
furnished with all the luxuries of the east 
may be hidden by the half-rui: ned wall of 
iis Court yard. The streets are very une- 
qual, and the same street is in some parts 
broad and in others narrow. The entries 
to houses of consequence are formed by 
lanes so narrow and crooked that a horse 
with difficulty Half a dozea 
one of these lanes, 
and the house becomes a castle. The 
houses, like all the others in the em- 


Cali pass. 


granted but upon the, | pire, Cons ist of rooms built on every side 


a square court, each with a door open- 
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ing to the court, but having no window. 
‘The principal houses have two or more 
of these courts; very few have windows 
towards the street. ‘The roofs are of ter- 
jas, to appearance flat, but having an in- 
sensible declivity, which conducts the 
rain water, through pipes, into the sub- 
terraneous cistern. The moveables within 
consist chiefly of mats, carpets, a chest 
low table, and a bed, which runs along 
one end of the room, and is concealed 
by a curtain, 

Every house in the city of Marocco 
has a serpent, or will retain one when it 
approaches, and food is left at night for 
it, by which it is gradually domesticated. 
bhese serpents are satd to be very saga- 
ciousand susceptible of kindness, and their 
presence is considered as a token of good 
fortune. ‘hey are not often visible; but 
they are sometimes seen crawling along 
the beams of the roof of an apartinent, 
and thev have been known to suck the 
breasts of women while asleep. ‘The feet 
of the bedsteads are frequently set in tubs 
of water, to avoid bues and scorpions. 

‘'The Jews’ quarter is about a mile in 

The Jews live in great 
1¢ the dunghills and ruins are, in 
shi ‘The 
which once 
700,000 inhabitants, was 
only 270,000; 
and, in 1803, the numbers were said to be 
reduced, by war and pestilence, to 30,000. 

‘‘lhe Kassina is a part of the town 
where stuifs and other valuable articles 
are exposed to sale. It is composed of a 
number of small shops, fo:ined in the 
walls of the houses, about a yard from 
the ground, and of such a height within 
as just to admit of a man’s sitting cross- 
legged. ‘The goods and drawers are so 
arranged, that he reaches every article 
without moving, and serves his customers 
as they stand in the street. ‘These shops, 
“ hich are found in all other towns of the 
empire, afford a striking example of the 
indolence of the Moors. Here people re- 
sort, as to an exchange in) Europe, to 
transact business and hear news; and in- 
dependent gentlemen often hire one of 
these shops, and pass their mornings in it 
lor their amusement. 

‘Amarket is held at Marocco every 
Phursday, at which are sold prodigious 
numbers of horses, camels, and cattle, and 
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Guantities of grain, fruit, and other 
es. Lo these mav 
conducts these through the 
Market, crving, | 
dollars on the increzse! 


artic] be added siaves. 
Lhe crier 
occasionally, — ** lifty 
”? 
No farther advance in the price offered, 
He reports it to the owner, who either ac- 
cepts if or takes the chance of another 


market cay, as he pleases. 


in Marocco is atower with three gold- 
rn t le on ite rt il a ts pope oe 
en balls on its top, weighing, together, 


pe 
1205 pounds, avoirdupotse. Several em- 
'" when int <« f BIOneY, has . tir 
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lect, by the poor. 


| and they 


ed by aspirit, and it is probable that no- 
thing less than the belief of supernaturai 
guardianship could have defeated human 
attempts to send them tothe mint. Ano- 
ther tower in this city is seven stories high, 
and has walls four feet thick. ‘The as- 
cent is not by stairs, but by a winding 
road of hard cement, by which it is said 
that a horse may mount to the top. From 
the lantern at the top may be seen Cape 
Cantin, distant about one hundred and 
twenty miles. 

‘The minarets of the mosques are 
square, as broad at the top as at the base. 
On these are erected a smaller square, 
with a flag-staif, from which is suspended, 
every day at noon, a flag, the signal of 
preparation for prayers. Some of the 
mosques are paved with black and white 
marble, in alternate squares; some with 
clazed tiles, about two inches square, of 
blue, green, and white; and others are 
covered with terras, which is composed of 
lime and small stones, beaten down with 
wooden mallets. “The mosques have no 
ornaments. “The place where the lakeer 
reads prayers is covered with mats or car- 
pets; the rest of the floor, on which the 
people prostrate themselves, is bare, ex- 
cept that some individuals have the skins 
of lions or leopards, finely dressed. On 
entering the mosque, every man takes off 
his slippers. 

‘Vhe [mauns, who regulate the pray- 
ers, and the Mueddens, who give notice 
of the hours for their observance, work 
and pay taxes; and if one of these hap- 
pen to be absent from the mosque, any 
other person may officiate for him. The 
Muhamedans believe the divine mission 
of Noah, Abraham, and Christ, and ac- 
knowledge Christ to be the Sptrit of God 
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use it till it has been washed seven times, 
nor will he sit where a dog has bee», nor 
wear its skin, though made into leather, 
‘The palace of the sultan is composed 
of a groupe of vast buildings. Within its 
walls are apartments for the sovereign, 
for his sons, for a legion of women belong- 
ing to each, and for the different officers 
of the court. There are two mosques, 
three gardens, and three immense courts, 
in which the sultan gives his public audi- 
ences. The whole has the appearance 
of a town, and ts about three miles in cir- 
cumference. On entering, we first: pass 
through the courts of audience; then a 
fourth court, in whichis the guard-house ; 
then we arrive at a fifth court, in the cen- 
tre of which is a small square room, ele- 
vated some feet from the ground, where 
the great officers wait the orders of the 
sultan. This court leads into an anti- 
chamber filled with pages and guards, 
and the chamber opens into a garden 
planted with oranges, grapes, and other 
fruits, and containing a pavilion, about 
forty feet square, covered with a pyra- 
midal roof of glazed tiles of various co- 
lours. ‘The inside is painted and gilt in 
the Arabesque style, and ornamented 
with passages from the koran, in square 
compartments, ‘Phe furniture is siinple, 
consisting only of two sofas, a clock, 
some china, a water-pot, carpets to kneel 
upon in prayer, and a few arms, which 
are hung round the walls. Here the em- 
peror takes coffee or tea, transacts busi- 
ness with his officers, and admits foreign 
merchants to their audience of ceremony. 
[In the interior of the palace are some 
very handsome apartments, with large 
windows looking to the garden. ‘The se- 
cond garden resembles the first. The 





andthe Son of a Virgin; but they deny 
his death, as, according to the Woran, 


he ascended into Heaven without dying. | 
' Sudan, is smaller, and is entered by a 


A Jew cannot be admitted into the corps 
of the Faithful without professing his be- 
lief in Jesus Christ. ‘The Muhamedans 
believe that the Arabie is the most elo- 
quent language inthe world, and that it 1s 
the one which will be spoken at the day 
of judgment. 

‘On Friday a discourse is preached si- 
imilar to our sermons. ‘The Moers do 
not shut their shops wholly on this day, 
less than on the others ; 
vowill not work for Christians at 
all, unless they are extraordinarily or 
clandestinely paid, when they will con- 
descend to do almost any thing. 

‘tn all Muhamedan countries in Africa, 
the gates of the towns are shut ona Fri- 
day during service in the mosques, as 
they believe, according to ancient tradi- 
tion, that their country will, at this time, 
be attacked by Christians, and taken from 
(nem by sur 

‘‘Lotal immersion is practised by the 
rich; washing the head, arms, hands, and 
Dog and hog are sy- 

imonus terins of contempt and detesta- 
tion. If etther of aniinals have 


but they work 


rise 
‘ “Se 


these 


third, which is called the garden of the 
Neel, from its containing the fruits and 
flowers of 'Timbuctoo and other parts of 
private door. ‘lhe flowers are extremely 
are the roses of ‘Tafilelt, Is unequalled. 
rom this tlower ts distilled the celebrated 


| 
| odoriferous; the scentof the roses, which 


| ‘ _ ¢ 
|attar of roses; one rose is sufficient to 
| perfume a large apartment; and = mat- 
| tresses for great men to recline upon are 


giiled withthe dried leaves.’ 
‘ Nuley Soliman, the present Emperor 
of Marocco, is a fakeer, or doctor of the 


law. He passes the greater part of the 


| day in prayers, disdains every kind of 


luxury, is generally clad in a coarse hayk, 
and endeavours to inspire his subjects 
with the same devotional austerity. Not- 
withstanding his contempt for splendour, 
his household is expensive, on account of 
the number of his women and children. 
ile repudiates his wives, and takes new 
ones, as often as he pleases, and sends the 
discarded ladies to Latilelt, where they 
subsist on pensions. The inhabitants of 
Marocco often present him with their 
daughters, who are at first admitted into 
the horem as servants, and, if they please 
| him, they are raised to the rank of concue 





drank froma cup, a Musselman will not! bines or wives, to be dismissed in tum. 
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‘No government can be more absolute 
than that of Marocco. It has no invaria- 
ble principle which may restrain the will 
of the monarch, who makes, breaks, and 
changes the laws according to his conve- 
nience or caprice. ‘Throughout the em- 


pire, the subject cannot say of any thing, | gardin 


‘It is mine;’’ not even of his existence, 





| 


should, at one time or other, kill him 
in apassion. The servant’s attachment to 


/his master prevailed; he refused to leave 


him; and, in one of his savage fits, Ab- 
dallah actually shot him, reproaching hin, 
at the same time, with his folly, in disre- 
g his advice. Another time, in 
fording a river, Abdallah was in danger of 


for he is deprived of all at the will of the | being drowned, and was rescued by one 


despot. 

‘The Emperor of Marocco intrusts no 
one with the administration of his affairs. 
He would suppose his power were muti- 
lated, if he were to delegate a portion of 
itto one of his slaves; and assuredly it 
would lead to his becoming the slave of 
his substitute, as may have been seen in 
the governments of many of the negro 
kings. All persons in the service of the 
Emperor of Marocco have only one duty 
to fulfil, which is to execute his com- 
mands, however variable or contradictory 
they be. ‘“ Dost thou take me foran in- 
fidel??’ said an Emperor of Marocco to a 
stranger, ** that [ must be the slave of my 
word! [s it not in my power to say and 
unsay, whenever I please?” ’ 

4 * * * 

‘Muley Abd Allah was raised to the 
imperial dignity in 1729; Muley Ali, in 
1734; and the deposed Abd Allah again 
in 1736. Allthese barbarians made mur- 
der their pastime. 

“An Alcaid, in the reign of Arsheed, 
returning froma journey, boasted of the 
security of the roads, and said that ''e had 
seen a sack of walnuts, undisturbed, on 
the highway. ‘And how didst thou 
know they were walnuts?” demanded 
the emperor. ‘“ [touched the sack with 
my foot,” replied the alcaid. ‘ Sever 
that foot from his body,’? commanded 
Muley Arsheed, “ as a punishment for 
his curiosity.” 


‘[shmael, wholly regardless of the lives | 


of men, made it his amusement to de- 
stroy them with his own hand. The 
days set apart for prayer were distinguish- 
ed by these massacres, and he estimated 
his devotions by the number of murders 
he committed. Ismael was fond of 
building, and all his workmen were ei- 
ther fined, or they received some chas- 
lisement peculiar to their profession. If 
the bricks were too small, they were 
broken on the head of the brick-maker. 

‘ Dehebby was frequently in a state of 
helpless intoxication ; and he was so crue! 
when sober, that his wives and attend- 
ants had no other means of safety than 
by making him drunk. 

‘Muley Abd Allah, on being remon- 
strated with by his mother, on his cruel- 
ty, said, ‘* My subjects have no other 
right to their lives than that which [ 
think proper to leave them; and I have 


no pleasure so great as that of killing | 


them myself.”? Not a week passed in 
which he did not immolate some victim to 
his anger or caprice. 
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‘ Abdallah one day presented a favour- | 


ite domestic with two thousand sequins, 
and bade him quit him wholly, lest he 


of his negroes. The slave congratulated 
himself upon having saved his master ; 
the emperor drew his sword and cleft him 
down, exclaiming, ‘‘ What an infidel, to 
suppose that he had saved me! As if 
God stood in need of his intervention to 
save a shereef !”? 

‘ Abdallah was five times deposed, and 
as often replaced on the throne. Fac- 
tion might replace him there; but one 
would almost renounce kindred with his 
subjects, as men, if they had subimitted 
quietly to his authority. 

‘One of these imperial savages, in a fit 
of inebriety, ordered all the teeth of one 
of his wives to be drawn. A week alter, 
he desired to see her, and was told she 
was ill. On inquiry, he found it was in 
consequence of the cruel operation she 
had undergone. He had no recollection 
of the order he had given; and, to make 
some reparation to the injured lady, he 
ordered all the teeth of the operator to be 
drawn, and sent to her ina box. 

‘Seedy Muhamed, who succeeded 
Abdallah, in 1757, was of a milder cha- 
racter. It may here be observed, that an 
Emperor of Marocco, whose name is 
Muhamed, is called seedy, master,—if he 


have any other name, he is called muley, ' 


prince. 
‘An ambassador was sent from Great 


Britain to Seedy Muhamed, and when he 
appeared at court, he was told by the 
master of the audience, that it was custo- 
mary for all persons to take off their 
shoes before they appeared before the 
emperor, and to prostrate themselves in 
his presence. ‘To these ceremonies the 
ambassador objected, saving, that he 
wore his shoes before the king, his mas- 
ter, and stood erect. On this being re- 
ported to the emperor, he seemed to think 
the ambassador rather presumptuous in 
placing a Christian king on an equal 
footing with a Muselman sultan; but he 
ordered him to be dismissed, and to at- 
tend on the following day. He then di- 
rected the master of the audience to in- 
quire how the Christians conducted them- 
selves in praver; and when he was in- 
formed that they prayed standing, and 
uncvoered only the head, he said,—** Let 
the ambassador be presented to me tn the 
same manner; for I cannot require more 
respect from a man than he pays to Al- 
mighty God.” 

‘In whatever part of the empire the 
monarch happens to be, he gives public 
audience, sometimes four times, and al- 


| ways twice a week, for the dispensation of 


justice. He sits on horseback, under an 
umbrella, which is held by one of his 
grooms. Here none but the sultan, his 
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sons, and brothers, dare make use of an 
umbrella. All his subjects, without ex- 
ception, who have any complaint or re- 
monstrance to make, have liberty to come 
to the public audience, and no one re- 
tires unheard. “The meanest may boldly 
tell his tale. Indeed, if he hesitate or 
appear diffident, his cause is weakened 
in proportion. Each is expected to ac- 
company his complaint with a present, ac- 
cording to his condition ; and it is invart- 
ably accepted, if it be only eggs, fruit, 
or flowers. Judgment is always prompt, 
decisive, plausible, and generally correct. 

‘Punishments are always intlicted in 
the presence of the emperor, but not, as 
formerly, by his own iad: he having 
resigned the respectable office of execu- 
tioner to one of his soldiers. One of the 
emperor’s sons having promised to speak 
to him in favour of an European, excused 
himself for not having yet done so, by 
saying,— Whea I saw my father, he 
was engaged in putting some persons to 
death.”’ 

‘A sovereign should no more be an 
executioner, than a butcher should bea 
juryman, 

‘lhe Emperor of Marocco ts never seen 
on foot but in his palace, at his devotions, 
and, on some few occasions, in his gardens. 
He eats alone, and the officers who attend 
him are afterwards served from his table. 
Cuscasoe is the principal dish, In the pa- 
lace of the emperor as in the hovel of the 
subject; and it is dressed in such quanti- 
ties in the former, that the vessel which 
contains it is sometimes carried by poles, 
like asedan-chair. ‘The emperor is served 
by slaves, who receive no emolument but 
the perquisites arising from the business 
they transact. ‘They are clothed once 
ayear. ‘The tailors of the city, who are 
mostly Jews, are obliged to perform their 
work without reward, except so far as 
they can indemnify themselves by filch- 
ing the materials. 

‘The word death is not to be mentions 
ed in the presence of the emperor. If a 
person have to inform his majesty of the 
death of a Muselman, he says, ** he has 
completed his destiny,” and the answer 
is, “God be mercitul to him.” If the 
death of a Jew were to be reported to any 
gre t man, it would be said, ‘*‘ he is dead, 
sir; pardon me for mentioning In your 
presence a name so contemptible’ (as 
that of a Jew.) If the deceased were a 
Christian, the expression would be,—** the 
infidel,’ or “the cuckold,” or *‘ the son 
of a cuckold ts dead.”’ 

‘In places remote from the emperor’s 
court, the petty officers learn, by their 
spies, when any person is possessed of 
considerable property, and an excuse is 
never wanting to deprive hia of it. But 
it happens, also, that the emperor has his 
spies, and that he obliges his substitutes 
to transfer their ill-acquired wealth to the 
imperial treasury. ‘Lhis system of depre- 
dation renders each man afraid of his 
neighbour, and all are careful to make no 
display which might awaken the avidity 
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of their governors. “ Thou must ne ed 
be very rich,” said a sheriff to a Moor> 
who, to sreseive his garden-walls, had 
then white-washed. The Moors wear 
no jewels, and few of them have even a 
ring or a watch. 

‘ Power and weakness, rank and mean- 
ness, opulence and indigence, are equally 
peaden and equally uncertain in Ma- 
rocet There are insta : sultan 
ee diig: at one stroke, a sdtenie soldier 
to the rank of a bashaw, or making hima 
confidential friend, and, at another, re- 
ducing him agatha to the situation of acom- 
mon cays the of sending him to prison ; 


‘ 


mces of 


of a governor deposed by the sovereign, 
and con ie ined to sweep the streets ~ of 
the town he had governed. Yet, with 
such examples before them, when these 


people have attained a hich station, they 
seldom fail to afford their sovercigna plea 
for punishing them, by abusing their 


trust. Once stripped of his etfects, how- 
ever, the governor may be re-instated in 
his former dignity, the sinner being ab- 
solved by re nde ring up his riches. 

‘Near the north-west point of the 
walls of Marocco is a village of lepers. 
‘They are obliged to wear a straw hat, 
with a brim about nine inches broad, as 
their badge of separation from persons 
who are clean; but they are allowed to 
beg by the hizhway side, where they hold 
a wouden bow! before them, and exclaim, 
as people pass, “ Bestow upon me the 
property of God! All belongs to God!” 
1 rode through their village, and saw 
many of them collected at their doors. 
In general, no external disfiguration was 
apparent, but their complexion was sal- 
low, and some young women, who would 
otherwise have ‘been. very handsome, had 
either scanty eyebrows or none at all.’ 








The s¥ilcditator, 
AN OCCASIONAL PAPER, 
No. V. 


© Mercutio, L ta.k of dreaus, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasie, 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more unconstant than the wind ; 
wooes 
L’en now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 
Benvolio, This wind you talk of, Llows us 
from ourselves.’ SHAKESPEARE. 
Ir the reader will be as to 
reckon back as many ideas as will 
bring him to where he acc ompanied me 
i the eulogium [passed upon that 
plilosophical spirit of in: JWisitiveness 
Which les ge this sapient nation by the 
1oOse into Su hhanhy foolish pre ‘dic ametts, 
he wall find that L was about making a 
proposition of some kiod or other; but. 
by a sudden 
meditation, | brevtnicade d from my 
pose, Lhe a dishev dled comet, 


who 


so yood 


peur 
when 





}egregiously 





Inipulse on the orvan of 


ae a the air-drawn shuttle of 
omnipotence, from one end of the ima- 
gination to the opposite. At that 
point of disjuncture, I was about ac- 

quainting my reader with a design my 
brain h: ath long been great with, 

which, when duly brought forth into 
actual existence, I reckon will occasion 
such an inordinate confluence of the 
sexes—such rival exertions betweci 
breeches and petticoat in crowding to 
behold it, as hath not occurred since 
the days of King Romulus, of raptu- 
rous memory. My design ts this : to 
enter into an agreement with the pro- 
prietor of someexhibition, for the bir- 
inz of a cage or stall, wherein to 
exhibit myself to the inspection of 
the curious public. Tudeed, I had al- 
ready yone so far as to take the dimen- 
sions of a cage in Exeter "Change, 
which | thought would about suit my 
person; but, upon my getting toto it 
for trial, [ was so pestered by the 
neighbouring monkeys thrusting out 
their paws to shake hands with me up- 
on this new addition to their society, 
aud perpetually endeavouring to scrape 
an acquaintance, some of thei passing 
their jokes on my total want of spiral 
appendage,—others challenging me to 
atria! of skill in tumbling and eri- 
macery, while not a few attempted to 
sound imy opinion on—the real es- 
sences of animal species—the distin- 
vuishing attribute between men aud 
animals,—with the like sort of ques- 
tions, all of which were so many intru- 
sions on my love of taciturnity, that | 
was forced to relinquish the attempt in 
ahurry. I have now cast my eye on 
Mr. Bullock, and from his Known li- 
berality in providing a succession of 
mousters, prodigies, extraordinary 
sights, and such other objects as way 
hit the delheate taste of the public, | 


dare say we shall soon come upon 
terms. 
Besides this my intention of satis- 


fying the epidemic desire for ocular 
knowledze, L wish particularly to af- 
ford ail the assistance 1m my power to 
the professors and disciples of all those 
sensible sciences, to wit, 
Physiognomy and Craniognomy, by 
furnishing them with a livine and un- 
impeach: sale standard whe reby to regu- 
late the cut and fashion of a true ge- 
bias: end by a reference to the forin 
aud mould of my features and cra- 
nia, to pass au infallible yadgment 
ov the faculties and dispositions of 
every sonl they meet with. For | 
have ever looked upon the above 
theories, and a few others, such as— 
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palmistry, botany, zoology, chemis- 
try, &e. as having pe formed a wonder- 
ful service to the cause of true philo. 
sophy, over aud above whatever in- 
crease they may have brought to our 
stock of knowled: ge, In the first 
place, I think it is to those studies that 
we are indebted for our present laud. 
able ignorance of the ancient classics, 
and the utter e xtirp: ition of those Ne- 
furious sy!lable-hunters, usually deno- 
wiuated cominentetors or philologists, 
who, by iuterpolations, conjectural 
emendations, obliterations, and false 
interpretations, wrested the ortginals 
to their own particular fancies, and 
permuted the same text into as many 
different forms, as the letters 1n it were 
capable of different combinations; so 
that it was nothing estraordinary to 
find a sentence which, in oue editor, 
told you of—the innate nobility in 
kings and patricians,—by a trifling al- 
teration of the letters, and affixing a 
mark of interrogation, in another, ask 
you,—which, a grub or a guat, was the 
better meat to fatten a sparrow with? 
Hence it is, that ainan of great clas- 
sical acquirements has now come to be 
considered in the hight of an incubus 
on the body of literature; and a philo- 
logist is now another and a_ shorter 
name fora mighty dull fellow. No, 
sir; if you would be called a great ges 
ame by the men, and the cleverest 
creature in the world by the women, 
take a friend’s advice, and though you 
don’t understand the meaning of the 
term, set up for a philosopher. This 
is now the universal practice ; so that 
| believe it would not be going beyond 
the truth, were I to assert, that in all 
our seminaries, societies, and univer- 
sities, the number of philosophers far 
exceeds the number of learued men. 
By the by, a word or two about uu- 
versities, 

It is on all hands agreed, that one of 
the strongest incentives to learning iS 
the reverence which is paid to it. This 
principle is fully understood, and most 
Incontinently acted upon, by our two 
great universities—Cambridge and 
Oxtord. In both these seminaries, 
the reverence paid to one author is so 
creat, that to it may be traced their 
preset notorious superiority, 1 point 
of science, to their neighbours on ” 
continent, Newton is a god, pot é 
poetical god—not a god by the cca 
hy perbole, but a vod infallible ; and, 
what is more, omnipotent, thoagh he 
could not work a problem, which a 
chit of the French Polytechnic School, 
in the present age, would reckon upon 
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his fingers. This, it must be allowed, 
is a little extraordinary, and yet, “‘oaning 
ever extraordinary, it is nevertheless 
perfectly true. Ouruniversities do not 
consider Sir Isaac Newton as a man 
who, by the most stupeadous facul- 

ties ever granted to mortal, and by sa- 
gacity, Indeed, little less than divine, 
managed, somehow or other, to drag 
the secrets of nature into open day- 
light, from the profound darkness in 
which they were concealed ; they will 
not allow that he did this but partially 
and imperfectly; though, at the same 
time, wonderfully, when we recollect 

the difficulties he had tostruggle with, 
the infancy of the science in which he 
had engaged, 
the instruments he wrought with; 
no—their reverence goes much farther, 
In some, it partakes so largely of the 
nature of fear, that they never open 
his book, through excess of respect. 
Jn others, it is so much akin to amaze- 
ment, that their intellects are quite 
lost in their admiration, and though 
they peradventure do prevail upoo 
themselves to open his book, they do 
not understand a syllable from the be- 
ginuing to the end. Most of the pro- 
fessors, especially in the latter univer- 
sity, are so enraptured of the first se- 
venteen propositions of the Principia, 
that they never go beyond them; but 
after having muddled and dabbled 
there, till their beards change from 
down to grizzled, they die contented 
and full of glory, ta having found out 
a new quip or deducible, which is of 
about as much use and importance to 
the cause of science, as a globule of 
ether to the weight and magnitude of 
the earth, in preserving the balance of 
the solar system or universe. The 
most adventurous, who have sufficient 
teinerity to read the whole book, stop 
there ; arguing, very plausibly, on the 
uselessness of knowing too much, and 
the facility of knowing so little. They 
pore, in an ecstacy of blind and stupid 
admiration, over old Sir Isaac’s long- 
winded proofs and eternal componendos 
and dividendos, while, as a maxim of 
intellectual exertion, they venture on 
a few applications of the doctrine of 
limits and ultimate ratios. Ponder- 
ous geometries, and a few  puling 
tricks played over and over again in 
that frightful science, fluxions, form 
the ne plus ultra of British mathema- 
tical knowledge. The French have 
pursued a quite contrary method. 

But what is the consequence? Why, 
so ignorant are they, that they actual- 

ly laugh at Sir Isaac’s unwieldy and 


and the unwieldiuess of 





impotent theorems, while they look 
upon their brothers at Cambridge with 
the profoundest contempt, and have 
the 1nmpudence to call the best of that 
university, (God shield us!) ignorant 
blockheads, Some waggish philoso- 
phers amony them, such as La Place, 
La Grange, and others, pretend to 
have given solutions which baffled even 
Newton's astronomical calculations to 
effect, by a new method of investiga- 
tion peculiar to themselves* ; but that 
this is all gasconade, appears mani- 
festly from these solutions being ut- 
terly unintelligible to the Cambridge 
and Oxford men of wisdom. A Cam- 
bridge philosopher, at a lecture ina 
French mathematical academy, would 
be like an ass at a concert of music, 
—At first he does not know what the 
devil to make of it—his head is all con- 
fusion and zigzaggery : he shakes his 
ears, looks wise, and endeavours to 
catch the harmony,—but, at length, 
finding it totally incomprehensible, 
the creature becomes nervous and im- 
patient,—so getting upon one of the 
benches,—pointing his throat and ex- 
tending his tail, he summons up the 
man within him, and begins to bray at 
the musicians, till he has drowned all 
their notes in the roar of his own voca- 
bulary;—then, presenting them his 
posteriors, and playing a namber of 
awkward gambols, to show his learn- 
ing, he scampers off to his own herd, 
who set up anassiuine shout on the 
prowess and triumph of their doughty 
companiont. 


* The differential and integral calculus. No- 
thing can shew the miserable and truly infan- 
tile state of science in this country, better than 
a comparison of the French calculus with Eng- 
lish fluxions. These are the same study in 
theory, but in practice—they are as the works 
of omnipoteuce to the tricks of a mountebank. 
Whilst the former is employed in investigat- 
ing the lunar motions or the phenomena of the 
tides, the latter is at its wit’s end to find the 
centre of a sugar-loaf or the superficial content 
of an egy-shell. 

+ It would astonish the learned universities 
to hear that the advanced French mathematics 
are read and understood by the under graduates 
of their silent sister, the Dublin University ; 
and that a little work, published at the univer- 
sity press, by a Mr. Lardner, who has but just 
graduated in that college, contains more than 
half Jebé’s Exerpta, in thirty pages octavo. The 
professor of mathematics (Dr. Lloyd,) and the 
late provost (Dr. Elrington, Bishop of Limer- 
ick,) by the introduction of these studies, have 
set an enlightened example to the other uni- 
versities of the empire, well worthy of imita- 
tion, and deserving the unqualified thanks of 
their country, for raising it to that rank in the 
scale of science, which had been so long de- 
nied by the ignorauce and superstition of their 
predecessors. As a proof of the wide dissemi- 
nation of knowledge among the students of the 





In the midst of all this, I have some- 
how, managed to forget mtyself; but 
this is a condition of my nature, and, 
therefore, the reader must either ex- 
cuse me or pass me over. 


WiuILDERNESSE. 


Original Comnunications. 


PL A#ROE AEM 


MODERN PERIODICALS. 
Tue viston oF Perer PinpeGrass. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


Diluculo surgere, which, but that I 
abhor a puu, I should call the ampa- 
tation of a night’s rest, is a good 
maxim it cannot be denied : but ‘then 
it should be observed, according to the 
reading of Sir Toby Belch: * For not 
to be in bed at midnight is to be u 
betimes ;’—well construed Sir Toby, 
most casuistical knight! 


Poor Thomson lay in bed because he 
had no motive for getting up. Now I 
have so many motives for gettiug up 
that I lie in bed loug after every one 
else in the house has risen, purely to 
consider which motive has the best nght 
to rouse me; and sometimes it unfor- 
tunately happens that before | have ar- 
rived at a conclusion on this head, I fall 
iuto another sleep, and am obliged at 
last to yield to the most unbecommy 
aud least philosophical of all, namely 
tie wrath of Mrs. P. who dashes into 
mny Chamber aud rattles a storm in my 
ears, signifying that she has been waite 
ing breakfast for me nearly an hour, 
aud is come to the very extremity of 
her patience. Yet though on such oc- 
casions, | rise justautaneously protest- 
ing my great so.row, making an hun- 


dred apoligies, and avowing both in- 
ternally and externally that L_ will 


forthwith adopt a better system, I must 
coufess that | am not improving in this 
particular. Fur ah! how sweet is the 
supplementary hour toa good night's 
sleep ! how well worth the preceding 
eivght or nine! To ‘lie in dead obli- 
vion ;’ to ‘steep the seuses in forget- 
fuluess ;° during the first long sleep af- 


ter getting into bed, is nothing. 
There is no sensation allied to this 


state. It is for the time, a total cessa- 
tiou of existence: ‘itis death’s coun- 
terfeit.” But after being awakened 
from this state, to feel still drowsy 


Dublin University, and their general superiori- 
ty to those of any other iu the united king- 
dom, I beg Ieave to refer to the * Cambridge 
Problems’ and the * Questions for the Goid 
Medal,’ which latter are published yearly by 
the examiner, (Mr. Robinson, F.T.C. D. ;) 
from a comparison of these, it will be easily 
seeu if my assertions are borne out by fact. 
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enough to wish toclose the eyes again ; 
to yield to the soft desire; to go off 
with a cousciousness of the value of 
the time so devoted ; to indulge in so 
costly a luxury; ah! what a pleasure ! 
how delicious is every wink ! 


This preamble introduces the narra- 
tion of a very strange occurence, which 
attended a stolen nap a few mornings 
ago. Mrs. P. had called me once, and, 
by way of inducing me to rise imme- 
diately, had reminded me that it was 
the first day of the month, and that my 
magazines had come in on the preceding 
evening. Before I obeyed the sum- 
mons however, I turned myself round 
and began to speculate on the proba- 
ble contetits of the present numbers, 
and rambling on from subject to sub- 
ject in a kind of half doze, I went 
off to sleep again, my mind still occu- 
pied withthe same speculations. Sud- 
denly, I thought that my door was 
opened with great violence, and Betty 
rushing into my chamber with looks of 
astonishment and alarm, begged me to 
get up, for God's sake, for that there 
was a most unaccountable uproar in 
my study. I forthwith sprang out of 
bed, (so my dream was) and hastily 
slipping on mysmall clothes, stockings, 
slippers, and camblet gown, proceeded 
directly to my study, where, indeed, I 
found matters as Betty had represented 
them. The noise, which was a strange 
confusion of voices, as of people at a dis- 
tance quarrelling, seemed to issue from 
that part of my library where I deposit 
my Magazines and Reviews, and upon 
looking up to the shelf, I found, to my 
great surprise, that no longera set of 
pooks, but figures in human shape, 
though not larger than the books them- 
selves, occupied the place; the figure 
of each most admirably corresponding 
with the spirit of its respective publi- 
cation. My presence imposed silence 
among them; taking advantage of 
which, ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, § pray what 
am [ to understand by this? How is 
it that you do not agree together? 
What has happened that you fall out 
and make sucha disturbance in a place 
sacred to peace and good understand- 
ing? Let me hear your complaints— 
let each make his grievance known to 
me, and if any thing in your situations 
shall seem to require redress it shall be 
promptly procured. Come down to 
me here, one by one ; come quietly and 
orderly, and let me hear how this quar- 
rel originated and what is the object of 
it.’ So saying, | took my seat in my 
large elbow-chair, and drew up my 
footstool with a magisterial air, while 





forth from the crowd camean old man- 
book, with very white locks, and a cer- 
tain air of antiquity in his gait. [gate. ] 
He was dressed in the costume of Sir 
Charles Grandison ; that is, he wore a 
cocked hat, long coat with stiff skirts, 
waistcoat with embroidered flaps, black 
satin breeches, white silk stockings, 
and buckled shoes. He had, like 
Snout the bellows mender, a little 
lime and rough cast about him, and 
smelt strongly of tombs and charnel- 
houses. His face was puckered with 
wrinkles, his complexion was cadave- 
rous, and his voice tremulous, and, like 
his type, somewhat indistinct. His 
eyes were assisted by glasses of great 
power, with which he pored over the 
inscriptions upon old tomb-stones, and 
his finger ends were soiled with vener- 
able green rust from old coins and cu- 
riosities. I easily recognized him, and 
with great respect gave ear to his com- 
plaint, which he began as follows :— 
‘Shall I, who am the most ancient 
and the most respectable of magazines, 
the father of the race, in whose pages, 
among the contributions of all the wits 
who have appeared within the last cen- 
tury, the lucubrations of the playful 
Goldsmith, the learned Johnson, and 
the satirical Savage, have pleased, asto- 
nished, and_ electrified the town; 
whose information is on points of great 
and general utility, —whose contents, in 
short, are deep, solid, and important ; 
shall 1 be jostled from my station by 
ephemeral upstarts, the beings of a day, 
who have nothing but their wit and 
fine clothes to recommend them? Am 
I to be elbowed by a pair of hot-head- 
ed jack-an-apes, who quarrel and call 
names, and go to pistols with each 
other, without decency or remorse? 
and are those two snarling reviews for 
ever to disturb the repose of this literary 
repository ? Ah! if these new works 
are a fair specimen of the taste of the 
age, timesaresadly altered since Johnson 
and Savage used to meet under St. 
John’s Gate. Here we have new con- 
ceits, new principles, new fashions, 
and new types. Their subjects are 
neither historical nor scientific, but 
merely speculative and jocular. Their 
style in prose is flimsy and bare, com- 
pared with the richness and rotundity 
of the Johnsonian period ; and their 
poetry wants harmony and flow, being 
altogether vain and conceited, and far 
beneath the majesty of that which 
gave to my younger days the name of 
the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture.’ 


He would have proceeded farther, 
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but was checked by a violent fit of 
coughing which his wrath had brought 
on, and [ availed myself of the oppor. 
tunity to put in my reply. * Most re. 
verend Mr, Urban,’ said I, ‘I respect 
your years and your place. You are 
a very patriarch of magazines, a father 
Abraham, or, more properly, a vene- 
rable Nestor among periodical publi- 
cations. To you is assigned the very 
first station in this compartment of 
my library, and due deference is paid 
to you, whether your mood happen to 
be felicitous or melancholy, sober or 
frolicsome. I have an esteem for your 
character; your industry ts commenda- 
ble, and your gravity and patience de- 
serve the exercise of mine. You settle 
small questions in topography with 
admirable skill, have much merit asa 
chronologer, are pretty deeply learned 
in ecclesiastical architecture, and well 
read in oid tomb-stones, Your obi- 
tuary is copious, and your biographi- 
cal memoirs, if not generally interest- 
iug, are flattering and valuable in par- 
ticular circles. But do not, dear Mr. 
Urban, wholly despise your younger 
brethren. Perhaps it may as deeply 
concern posterity to know what plea- 
sant things were written by Elia, and 
what smart pieces of table-talk by T., 
as whether an old church, fit only to 
harbour owls and bats, was built in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century; 
hereafter it may be as eagerly inquir- 
ed, what was the state of our morals 
as displayed in the popular literature 
of the age, as whether an old pot was 
made in the reign of Tiberius or Gal- 
ba, or whether John Jones died in Ja- 
nuary or July.’ 

I could see that my harangue was 
heard with great impatience by a short 
fat man-book, in black clothes and ca- 
nonicals, and with a very florid coun- 
tenance, somewhat rubicund, which, 
issuing from a large full freshly-pow- 
dered wig, resembled a cornelian 
brooch on a lock of white cotton. 
Having, therefore, disposed of the 
old gentleman, with a promise to at- 
tend to his accommodation, I was un- 
mediately attacked by this petulant 
personage, who poured fourth his 
complaints with so much rage and vo- 
lubility, that [ could scarcely under- 
stand them so as to make a suitable 
reply. Blasphemy, infidelity, modern 
philosophy, jacobinism, trash, loyalty, 
and religion, were the only words which 
I could for some time distinctly catch, 
and for sense I could collect nothing 
but a kind of furious and indiscrimi- 
nate railing at a noble poet, and an 
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equally indiscriminate praise of some 
learned divines, particularly the 
Bishop of Peterborough. Having ex- 
pausted his breath sooner than his 
choler, he stopped short in the midst 
of his vituperation, and I took occasion 
to ask him the substance of his com- 
laint, and to promise him redress, if 
needful. Understanding that he felt 
aggrieved at being stationed in what he 
was pleased to call the company of re- 
probates, [ thought it right to give 
him a calm reproof. £ Reverend Mr. 
Critic,’ said I, ‘it does appear some- 
what unreasonable that you should 
expect, in the library of a gentleman 
of moderate income, a distinct space 
for your special occupation. I am 
surprised, too, that a book of your 
eharacter, a learned and professedly, 
nay, almost exclusively, Christian pub- 
lication, should be so very quarrelsome 
aneighbour. The books at which you 
are so very indignant are peaceable 
and well-behaved, as far as I can disco- 
ver, and really you profit very little 
by the example of those sober volumes 
which stand just below you. See you 
not old Tillotson in company with 
Noland and Tindal? Not far from 
them are Marvell and Butler, almost 
near enough to pull each other’s noses, 
if they were not more rational than to 
submit to the impulse of such unwor- 
thy passions. Behold Milton there. 
By some accident he has got stuck in 
between Salmasius and Johnson; yet 
the venerable politician and bard ob- 
serves the utmost propriety in his de- 
meanour, and not an angry word has 
escaped from either him, his antago- 
nist, or his libeller. If Rousseau and 
Voltaire, Pope and Addison, Mac- 
pherson and Johnson, Newton and 
Whiston, Barrow and Gibbon, God- 
win and Malthus, can refrain, though 
in each other’s presence, from disturb- 
ing good order upon my shelves ;*— 
but here I was interrupted by my re- 
verned colloquist, who burst out into 
such a torrent of foul language, as it 
would have been very difficult for me 
to oppose, had not some _ horrible 
twinges of the gout come, most fortu- 
nately, to my relief, and altered both 
the nature and tone of his complaint. 
The next application came from a 
lady-book, of a soft and delicate fi- 
sure, somewhat lax in her gait, and 
bending like an osier, with her head 
reclined in a kind of perpetual lan- 
Suishment, She sighed out her griev- 
ances in a plaintive Della Cruscan 
kind of tone, and called on me to res- 
cue her from the rude jostlings of cer- 





tain insolent boy-books. £ Look, sir,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘at my lace tucker, of 
the newest pattern, Lassure you, rum- 
pled to death by that unceremonious 
fellow, who ought to understand, good 
breeding better, as .he comes from the 
vicinity of Bond Street. Gallantry 
and delerence to the softer sex are no 
parts of the education of modern beaux, 
or that smart young citizen, from St. 
Paul’s, would not have pressed so 
rudely by me, to the infinite detriment 
of my dress, planned, sir, I declare, 
expressly for my embellishment, and 
intended to be the model for all ladies 
of taste and refinement for the present 
month.’ Before I could reply to this 
pitiful damsel, my notice was attract- 
ed by the fury of two enraged dispu- 
tants, of thrice the bulk of those which 
[ had hitherto given ear to. One of 
them was dressed in a blue coat and 
huff waistcoat, and wore a large old 
wigon his head, which seemed to have 
undergone several alterations to suit 
the prevailing fashion. He spoke 
English, but with a strong Scottish 
accent, and appeared to be, in the 
language of his country, a paukie auld 
earl. ‘The other had on a suit of drab 
colour, and, by his rapid enunciation, 
extreme violence of gesture, and fero- 
cious aspect, formed a striking con- 
trast to the deliberate and supercilious 
Scot. But the joke to the by-standers 
was that, though differing thus conspi- 
cuously in externals, they were conti- 
nually changing ground with each other 
in dispute, and although it was mani- 
fest to every one else, that their opinions, 
on many points entirely coincided, 
yet between themselves they could 
come to no other agreement than that 
of never agreeing. I knew how to re- 
duce these gentleman to order, without 
giving myself the trouble of perform- 
ing the office of mediator, on such an 
hopeless occasion, and accordingly 
placed between them a volume of Cob- 
bett’s Register, upon which they in- 
stantly relinquished their dispute with 
each other, and, with the most perfect 
harmony, commenced a joint attack 
upon the sturdy radical. This sug- 
gested to my mind, with a suitable al- 
teration, the simile of Lord Grizzle:— 


So when two dogs are snarling in the street, 
With a third dog the savage puppies meet ; 
With angry tooth they bite him to the bone, 


And this dog smarts for what those dogs had | 


done. 

Tranquillity between the critics be- 
ing thus restored, I was called on to 
observe the conduct of another northern 
man-book, who was fighting up his 
way to a place on the shelf, over the 
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backs and through ‘the sides of several 
very peaceable volumeds that happened 
to stand in his way, and, lke a seaven~ 
ger in a throng, stcceeded by the mere 
force of the stench and filth which he 
flung around bim. He resembled’ the 
fellow described in Hedibras:as form~ 
ing part of the processien, made in: ho- 
hour of the triumphant seold :-— 

Next one upon a pair of panniers, 

Full fraught with that, whieh, for good mauners 
Shall here be nameless, mix’d with grains, 
Which he dispens’d among the swaina, 

And busily upon the crowd, 

At random round about bestowed. 

As he passed * Rimini,’ I observed 
him give it a most savage kick, and 
instantly ran off to conceal himself; 
and having made good his retreat toa 
spot where he could not be discovered, 
he continued to throw dirt on every 
volume which happened to displease 
him. ‘Cenci’ and ‘the Revolt of 
Islam,’ were almost covered with his 
filth. Not choosing to harbour such 
a pestilent rogue as this, I took him 
down, and without deigning to expos- 
tulate with him, crammed him at once 
into the basket, for the service of the 
house-maid. This act of justice per- 
formed, I returned to my shelves, in 
order to pacify some other mal-con- 
tents; for there was still a sort of 
wrangling going on amongst a few. It 
was now no difficult matter to effect 
this, except wit!) one corpulent periodi- 
cal, who was exceedingly wrath with a 
relation that had the misfortune of hav- 
ing been christened after him. It was 
easy to see, however, that the contest 
was not likely to produce serious conse 
quences ; for the younger of the two, 
though too strong for bis opponent if 
he had chosen to engage, absolutely 
declined the contest, and treated his 
angry assailant with the most mortify- 
ing indifference. 1 was just congratu- 
lating myself on the return of peace 
and good order, when a noise, like that 
of thunder, burst upon my ears, [| 
turned suddenly round; opened my 
eyes ;—the scene was changed from my 
library to my bed chamber; the door 
stood open, and Mrs. P. was at my bed 
side, exclaiming, in the usual interre- 
gatory tone—* Mrs. P., Mr, P., how 
much longer am [ to wait?’ 

Peter Penpecrass. 
—_—=~+ are 


RIDING THE STANG. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—lI lateiy saw an account, in 
some of the daily papers, of a * proces- 
sion extraordinary,’ along the Straad, 
It was that of a coal-heaver, seated on 
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a ladder, slung on the shoulders of two 
coal-heavers. It appeared this man 
had been guilty of an intrigue with 
the wife of a fellow labourer; and the 
circumstance being made known fo the 
rest of the men, the.male offender was 
paraded as above described for a consi- 
derable time, and instead of finishing 
by giving him a ducking or a castiga- 
tion at the cart’s tail, they adjourned 
to a public-house, where oceans of gin 
were eagerly inhaled by himself and 
comorades to a late hour. 

Until I saw the last part of the pa- 
ragraph, 1 was led to consider this as 
one of those summary modes of pu- 
nishment which the vulgar, in various 
parts of the country, exercise illegally, 
it is true, but not without advantave. 

In some of the villages in Kent, 
when a man is known to have heaten 
his wife, it is usual to strew chaff be- 
fore his door, when the joke runs 
through the town that such a man was 
thrashing last night, as the chaff was 
seen in front of his house. Such no- 
toriety is said to be a more wholesome 
réstraint on bad husbands than any le- 
gal enactment. 

But there is a still more curious 
mode of punishment adopted by what 
are termed the * lower orders,’ but who, 
on the subject of morals, may boldly 
challenge those who are considered 
their betters. T believe the custom is 
peculiar to the North Riding of York- 
shire; at least, though I have travelled 
throuzh most parts of the united king- 
dom, [ have not met with it elsewhere. 
It is called ‘Riding the Stang,’ and 
is generally adopted in cases of crim. 
con., or where a man has been brutal 
enough frequently to quarrel with his 
wife and use personal violence towards 
her. It wasa case of the last descrip- 
tion which I witnessed, about fifteen 
years ago, at a little village on the 
north road in Yorkshire. 

When it becomes public that a man 
is often beating his wife, the mecha- 
nics and apprentices determine on pu- 
nishing him by riding stang; for this 
purpose, a small cart is prepared in the 
evening, into which the best orator of 
the troop mounts, while the rest draw 
him through the streets. The proces- 
sion stops at various places, but most 
particularly in front of the residence of 
the offending party. At all these 
places, proclamation is made of the of: 
fence in uncouth rhymes, the com- 
menceiment of which is as follows:— 
Hey tinkle, hey tinkle, hey tinkle tang, 

It is not for my cause that I ride the stang, 
Butitis for {inentioning the name} his wife 
he did bang. 
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The orator then relates, in the best 
dozgrel the village wits have been 
previously able to indite, the peculiar 
circumstances attending the event they 
are publicly exposing. Each procla- 
mation terminates with three cheers, 

In cases of peculiar atrocity, the of- 
feuding party is burnt in effigy, either 
on the village green or in front of his 
own house. 

Perhaps some of your readers can 
give me some information as to the 
origin of this singular custom, or at 
least of the name ‘riding the stang,’ 
with which, I confess, [ am unac- 
quainted, but [ pledge myself to the 
fact. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Epuratm Woop. 
—__—4§>>-e— 


BET, OR BE SILENT. 


Tats is an argument which, in Eng- 
land, puts an end to many a discus- 
sion. If the argument is not such as 
would be allowed by the soundest lo- 
vic, itis, however, oue which is conse- 
crated by custoin, and adinitted as in- 
fallible, and which is not without its 
advantages. It reduces to silence, by 
the fear of loss, those whose obstinacy 
is elsewhere eucouraged by the impu- 
nity of erroneous opinions or false as- 
sertious, Unfortunately, however, it 
also interrupts those whose ouly error 
in disputation is the inability to bet ; 
and it is much easier for most men, 
and disputants especially, to produce 
crowns from their pockets than reasons 
from their crowns. We shall only 
adopt the maxim of Bet or be Silent, 
when clever meu shall have as much 
money as fools; but both seem deter- 
mined to prevent the arrival of this 
newera. A volume might be filled 
with the extravagant bets which are 
laid and taken in England in the 
course of one year. There is a taste, 
a furor, a rage for it; and the most 
amusing thing of all is the religious 
respect with which those who are not 
concerned in the bet inderdict what- 
ever might prevent it from being car- 
ried through. We shall cite one for 
example, which is worth a thousand. 
A man fell into the Thames—he strug- 
vled and endeavoured to swim, but he 
swain badly. Will he reach the bank ? 
Will he be drowned? Here was at 
once a wager. Twenty guineas were 
laid that he would save himself; this 
was taken; the bets increased and 
multiplhed, and, in two minutes, con- 
siderable sums were depending on the 
head of the poor swimmer. He was, 





however, perceived by some watermen, 
who rowed towards him with the in- 
tention of saving him.—* There is a 
bet, there is a bet,’ was bawled out 
from every quarter. At these magical 
words the boatman stopped, the un- 
fortunate man was drowned, and the 
bet was gained !—Paris Paper. 
——— +o 


THE GREEKS. 





Tne revolt of the Greeks against the 
Ottoman governmeut affords one in- 
stance among the many recorded in 
history, of the certain and dreadful 
consequences which flow from the ex- 
ercise of despotic power. No people 
on earth appear to have been so much 
the sport of their rulers as the Greeks, 
Viewed in the light of infidels by their 
oppressors, they have been treated 
worse than dogs, and a Muselman, ar- 
rayed in ‘alittle brief authority,’ could 
not more effectually r. commend himn- 
self to his superiors than by loading 
the Greeks with taxes to an extent 
which left them scarcely the means of 
subsistence. Pachas of three tails— 
Pachas of two tails. subordinate to the 
other, who are accountable, in their 
turn, to a superior, who also is an- 
swerable to the government, are esta- 
blished in eyery province, to see that 
the cadis exact with fidelity the coutri- 
butions of the state. Uuder the cadis 
there is a class, called Agas, who, like 
farmers of the revenue, purchase of 
the Pachas the privilege of exacting 
all the money they can squceze out of 
the natives. As this class pay pretty 
hizh to obtain the situation, and are 
invested with the authority of lords, 
they take special care to indemnify 
themselves as quickly as possible, well 
aware that if they are increly suspected 
of being tardy in the execution of their 
powers, nothing more is wanting to In- 
sure their disgrace or occasion the for- 
feiture of their lives. 

An aga has a right to demand a se- 
venth of the produce of the land. He 
is sole proprietor of the mills, to which 
every one is bound to carry his olives, 
and to pay another seventh of all the 
oil extracted, besides an indemuity to 
the labourers and for the horses aud 
machinery used in pressing the olives. 
The police of the village belongs to 
the aga; for this purpose he appoints 
a deputy—a Muselman like himself—. 
a subaltern tyrant, always more greedy 
and more uutractable than his master. 
This wretch incessantly occupies him- 
self in exciting disturbance amoung the 
the Greeks, of which the aga knows 
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how to take advantage to fill his cof- 
fers. Frequent attempts have been 
mace to concili ite the Greeks by allow- 
ing then to have a captain or primate 
to adjust their differences; but this 
appointment only served to aggravate 
their misfortunes. as the primate or 
captain never failed to second the views 
of the aga, by whose influence alone 
he secures the office, 

No Greek can marry without the 
yermission of the aga,—a_ permission 
which he must purchase by a present. 
If the fair one please the tyrant, he 
freque ntly keeps her for himse If, with- 
out any one daring to whisper that he 
does wrong, Any complaint to the 
Pacha or the Porte would occasion the 
loss of the complainant’s head. Not 
unfrequently, after having kept. this 
woman two or three years, he turns 
her off for another, and marries her to 
some Greek inhabitant of the village, 
who dares not refuse her, Married 
men are not permitted to leave the is- 
lands, unless they are seamen or mer- 
chants. Bachelors obtain the privilege 
hy paying a tax. Tf a murder hap- 
pens in the village, and the culprit ts 
not known, the aya must pay a sum 
of money to the Pac ha, which he le- 
vies upon the inhabitants, besides a 
large additional premium for his own 
use. Tfit be a Muselman whois mur- 
dered, there are no bounds to the ra- 
pacity of these tyrants, “Phe sum de- 
manded is exorbitant, because, say 
they, Sreligion has been outraged 
one of its members, Such an assassi- 
nation, besides, is almost always fol- 
Jowed hy the death of several Grecks; 
the relations of the deceased thinking 
ittherr duty, and as a step in whic h 
their honour is concerned, to assassi- 
nate, in their turn, the first of the in- 
habitants they chance to meet. When 
a Greek 1s accused of any other offence, 
which is the same thing as being guilty, 
It is impossible fer him to escape, un- 
less he has the means of bribing the 
aga to deliver him up to the pacha, 
who is only pacified by a similar bribe, 
He who has nothing, pays with his 
head, 

It is thus that a people, who so long 
prospered under the laws of a Minos, 
have been for ages governed; that the 
Inhabitants of a country where liberty 
had its birth, have been bent under the 
voke of the most shameful slavery.— 
Who that has a spark of independent 
feeling in his breast, does not wish that 
their present efforts to emancipate 
themselves from this horrid thraldom 
May ultimately prove successful, 
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Biography. 

THOMAS WHATELY, Esa. 

LATE MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OP 
SURGEONS, 

Hlowever painful the bereavement, the 
biographer feels no comparative reluc- 
tance while employed in tracing the 
inap of a good mau’s warfare through 
the labyrinth of society, to his calin 
and long home,—the grave. The vic- 
tory of an immort: lity, at ounce viorious 
and memorable, is viewed with a hope 
that cherishes us to press for our ex- 
alted privilege, and gives us faith to 
endure the storm, in the belief of our 
hecoming finally the possessors of be- 
nignant reality and eternal love. 

Thomas Whately, Esq., whom this 
brief and perishable memorial records, 
was the son of a clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Whately, of Derby, who had filled 
the civic chair of the corporation three 
successive years with characteristic dig- 
nity, urbanity, and lasting reputation. 
Born of a good family and highly res- 
pectable parents, T homas, the subje ct 
of this notice, had received a liberal 
education; after which, suitably with 
his inclination, he was apprenticed to 
the medical profession, and became 
fellow appreatice with the celebrated 
author of the © Botanic Garden,’—Dr. 
Darwin. Naturally, though young, 
attached to studious habits and the 
pursuits of anatomical and literary in- 
formation, Master Whately, very ditte- 
rent to many young men, cultivated 
every opportunity for his mental im- 
provement, examined his principles by 
the nicest scrutiny, and formed = his 
judgment upon the foundation of ocu- 
lar truth, As he advanced to man- 
hood, so he proyressively euriched his 
inind, which, as a a physiological stu- 
dent, he considered of the first impor- 
tance to his present and future interests, 
so zealously, indeed, that his intense 
application induced a nervous head- 
ache, which continued, in modified 
devrees, to the last moment of bis life. 
Perseverance, the bright herald of suc- 
cess niall undertakings or occupations, 
led him into the world endued with a 
great store of valuable knowledge. As 
a botanist, he was particularly distin- 
guished, and he never ranged external 
nature for specimens, to dissect their 
genius, classification, and variety, with- 
out rendering their infinite Creator 
that praise which discovers the sensibi- 
lity of a refined understanding and 
grateful heart. 

About this time, he invented an im- 
proved plan for the better management 








and more durable preservation of plants 
in sand and paper, which met with the 
cordial approval of the most eunnent 
votaries of the verdant and blossoming 
shrine of Linnzus; and testimonies of 
its utility are recorded in the best and 
later works on botany and horticulture, 

Free from the versatile and pre-«is- 
posing influence of hospital associates, 
he passed the several examinations of 
the colleges, societies, and critical or- 
deals in Scotland and England with so 
much advantage, that he gamed the 
countenance and friendship of men of 
letters and medical fame. Thus ho- 
noured, he was encouraged to perse- 
vere yet more diligently, and he glean- 
el the scattered fragments of sctence 
like a wise husbandinan. London, 
which has the strongest claims for prac- 
tice and experience, now began to in- 
vite Vr. Whately to exercise his talents 
in pharmacy and the more scientific 
branches of physical operations. This 
apostrophe in his life gave him further 
chance of acquiring celebrity, and 
brought his surgical skill into deep 
and forcible action. Theory is a guide 
to practice, and serves its benevolent 
purpose in the study; but it is prac- 
tice that strengthens ability, inspires 
courage, patience, or intrepidity, so es- 
sential to the operator and prescriber. 
The quickness, ease, and certainty of 
Mr. Whately’s performances on his 
patients, in the most dificult cases, 
decided his choice of confining bimself 
wholly to surgery. Hence his fame 
spread widely and justly among the af- 
flicted, and his elevation as a surgeon 
became maturely and honourably esta- 
blished in the highest circles. As a 
writer, he was stgnalized by the several 
works which issued from his pen, and 
which are consulted by studeuts on ace 
count of their character for practical 
and experimental utility. They are 
principally—a work on * Uleers’—the 
‘Tibia’ —*Strictures’—* Polypus,’ with 
improved forceps —* Necrosis’, —and 
sone other tracts and papers, periodi- 
cally inserted in medical publications, 
Mr. Whately and Sir Everard Home 
carried on a paper Coutroversy, which 
ended by proving that his method of 
treating strictures caused less pain to 
the sufferer, and was equally felicitous, 
perhaps more, tn performing speedy 
and permanent cure than the right 
worthy baronet’s, 


Mr. W. was a great and constant 
friend to the poor and afHicted, both 
with his advice gratuitously and his 
benefactions. 
Christianity, and acted up to its dic- 


He was the friend of 
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tates by his uniform example and daily 
walk. He was formerly on the most 
intimate terms of friendship with the 
reverend and venerable Mr. Newton, 
with whom he corresponded for mi ny 
years. He was thrice married, and 
his seven children and young and ami- 
able widow, who have survived him, 
were his habitual and indulgent pride. 
Fond of domestic retirement and 
the study of phytology, in the cloisters 
of leaves and beautiful flowers, he 
avoided the ostentatious glare of fa- 
shionable life, and resigned his spirit 
with serene prospects of felicity, in the 
seventieth year of his age, at Isleworth, 
into the hands and keeping of that 
eternal Bemg, who never leaves nor 
forsakes those who put their trust in 
Him. vores 











@riginal Voctry. 
HUMANITY. 
O, dear Humanity! reside with me ; 
Of all my stars, the brightest thou shalt be! 
Rather would I, with unsuspecting heart, 
Relieve the one whose feelings do not smart, 
Than send a fellow creature from my door 
Without a pittance from my trifling store. 
How many a one, array’d in decent vest, 
With peaceful face, is sadden’d at the breast! 
How many a painful throb and sickly care 
Steal to the grave those forms which loveliest 
are ! 
Come, then, and light the gloom where wretches 
pine, 
Since thou, of all my stars, shalt brightest 
shine. Pp. 
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STANZAS. 

Tuo’ sadly changed is my lot 
To that when first we met, 
Yet think not all that I have felt 

Can cause me one regret. 


Oh, no! tho’ mirth, with laughing eye, 
Thou canst not find in me, 

There still shall be a soothing smile 
For ever kept for thee. 


There’s many a one I thought sincere 
Too soon has prov’d unkind, 

Yet never cause I found to doubt 
Thy gen’rous noble mind. 


And tho’ at times I sigh to think 
Of those I left for thee, 
Dearer than home and kindred too 
Is thy true love to me. ELIZA. 
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SONG 
THE cheek of my love is bright as the rose, 
With softest blushes beaming ; 
And her skin will vie with the lily’s 
In purest whiteness streaming. 


hue, 


Her voice is sweet as the evening breeze 
O’er beds of violets straying, 

And soft as the harp of Eolus sounds 
When summer winds are playing. 


But there’s still a charm beyond the rest, 
To me the most e ndearing : _ 

Tis the modest glance of her sweet blue eye, 
So gentle like appearing. ELIZA. 
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LIKE A RAY OF THE MOON. 

Like a ray of the moon is my love, 

And serene as its beam is her breast ; 
She ’s as pure as the spirits above, 

That dwell in the realms of the blest! 
As bright as the stars are her eyes, 

Her breath is as soft and as swect 
As the scent of the rose, as it flies 

The sportive young zephyr to mect. 


Her soul is as pure as the dew, 
That drops on the pale lily’s bud, 
And her sense is to virtue as true 
As the fishes are true to the flood. 
To Hymen’s blest altar } soon 
Shall hie with this beauty so bright,— 
I ‘ll be constant as night to the moon, 
And she as the moon to the night. 


Thro’ the stillness of joy will we rove, 
By the light which affection shall shed, 
Till, bound by the firm bonds of Love, 
We fly to the realms of the dead. 
On one breeze shall our spirits then soar, 
By one seraph be wafted to heav’n, 
And one angel shed purity o’er 
Our souls, as our sills are forgiven. 

J.C. P. 
POPPOOROPEDOCP DOOD COORD DD COD OOOO D~~~ OOO; ~RODO 
COLIN AND ALICE. 

YOUNG Colin was courting fair Alice at eve, 
Where the gate, when it shut, them divided ; 
He had told her his heart, that could never de- 
CelVe, 
But she laugh’d and his innocence chided: 
*O, I fear love’s a dangerous passion,’ she 
cried, 
‘That will visit affection with sorrow, 
And we should not so early to care be allied ; 
Good night !—I will tell thee to-morrow.’ 
A glance and a kiss, with a press of the palm, 
Were tokens of sympathy’s beating ; 
Their bosom was pulsed, but their parting was 


calm, 
Though their love-stolen moments were fleet- 
ing, 
‘QO, I fear love’s a dangerous passion!’ she 
cried, 


If we wed, that will fill us with sorrow :’ 
And all the consent he could gain for his bride, 
Was,—* Good night! I will tell thee to-mor- 
row!’ MARIA. 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
FROM THE GAELIC. 

UPON a day—a lovely day, 
The day that June shook hands with M: LV, 
A day when Nature’s breath was b: im, 
A day of health-inspiring calm, 
A day of sunshine and of showers, 
A jubilee among the flowers;— 
A lovely lily of the vale, 
Her snowy hue half changed to pale, 
Thus sighing did her griefs disclose 
To a half-drooping neighbouring rose : 
‘ When birds began to coo and sing, 
And Hebe usher d in the spring,— 
That spring, you ‘Il understand, [ mean, 
When lovely Mary was sixteen.— 
I well remember you and I 
That very spring, my love, were wed* ; 
And, borne on a soft zephyr’s sigh, 
We went and made our bridal bed 
Where revelled many a youthful grace 
On Mary’s love-inspiring face ; 
Upon her check, beneath thy glow, 
I shone as pure as mountain snow, 


* The Gaelic language places the rose in the 
masculine gender. 





And when I flew to deck her breast,— 

A bosom then to pain unknown,— 

Her lips ambrosial you impress’d, 

And borrowed fragrance not your own ; 

I, too, did from her breast possess 

More than my native loveliness. 

‘But, ah! misfortune’s shafts unkind 

Too soon our seats of joy invade,— 

And when misfortune wrings the mind, 

The lily and the rose soon fade ;— 

The brother of her love lies low,— 

We must be gone—ah, day of woe! 

But time, perhaps, and Colin’s love 

May heal her deeply-wounded mind,— 

For these the sorrows can remove 

That in naught else a balm could find ;— 

Then, happy day, we may reshine 

Upon that lip and neck divine.’ 

She sighed amid her weight of woes,— 

Grief stopp’d what more she had to say. 

Responsive sighed her spouse, the rose, 

As young Hygeia pass’d that way, 

And pointed to a waving willow, 

Beneath whose shadow Mary lay,— 

A tuft of downy moss her pillow, 

The zephyrs ’midst her locks at play, 

And sealed in sleep those eyes of sparkling 
blue, 

Thatvied in brightness with the morning dew, 


Hygeia breathed upon the slumbering maid; 
The rose and lily by enchantment flew,— 
Upon her cheek, her lip, her bosom spread, 
Giving their beauties to the ravished view ; 
She rose and sought her faithful Colin’s side, 
A cheerful, grace ful, lovely, blooming bride. 
Au LD DOMINIE. 


Che Drama. 

Drury Lane.—On Wednesday 
night, Mr. Kean appeared, for the first 
time this season, in the character of 
Brutus, in the tragedy of that name. 
There are few characters even in the 
extensive range which Mr. Kean’s ta- 
lents embraces, in which he appears to 
more advantage than in Brutus. The 
assumed idiotey under which he veils 
his indignation and resentment, until 
it bursts all restraint, and falls with 
tenfold fury on the head of Tarquin, 
though requiring great art and skill, 
was powerfully portrayed by Mr. Kean. 
In thejudgmentscene, where the princi- 
ples of justice, and the love of country 
triumph over the feelings of a father, 
he was great; the sternness of the Ro- 
man and the affections of the parent 
were seen struggling with each other, 
in a manner which excited the pity and 
admiration of every one capable of the 
slightest feeling. © Mrs. West, who 
we were happy to see restored to this 
theatre, played Tarquinia, and in those 
scenes which afforded any opportunity 
for her talents, she exerted them to 
much advantage. 

The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
was performed on Tuesday evening 
when Mr. Cooper resumed the charac- 
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ter in which he first appeared ou these 
boards—that of Romeo: he played it 
with much spirit and feeling, and 
Mrs. West was a most tender and lov- 
ing Juliet; the scene in the garden 
was very excellent. The Coronation, 
which has been performed upwards of 
eighty times, continues to be repeated 
almost every other evening. 

Mrs. Baillie’s tragedy of De Mont- 
fort is withdrawn ; the revival has been 
as unfortunate as its first trial. 

On Thursday night, The Road to 
Ruin was performed: Old Dornton, 
by Mr. ge Silky, by Mr. 
Knight; Sulky, by Mr. Gattie; and 
Goldfinch, “i Mr: Harley,—in point 
of merit, much in the order in which 
they are placed; but the novelty of 
the evening was Henry Dornton, for 
the first time, by Mr. Cooper, in which 
he excited but small interest, till he 
became fully sensible that his profli- 
gate conduct had brought ruin upon 
his indulgent father and. upon his re- 
spected firm ; ; then the strong emotions 
of affection and remorse, “friendship 
and phrenzy, were forcibly depicted, 
and to the end of the piece were dis- 
played in appropriate and masterly de- 
lineaments. Miss Kelly’s Sophia was 
an admirable piece of acting, and the 
Widow Warren was well sustained by 
Mrs. Harlowe. 

Covent Garpnen.—The operatized 
play of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
has been frequently represented dur- 
ing the week, and been as attractive as 
mere pageants, (for we no longer con- 
sider it a play of Shakespeare's Ss, or gO 
to see it as such,) generally are, w hen 
got up with the splendour for which 
this house is distinguished. It is diffi- 
cult to speak in too high terms of the 
scenery in this piece. In the fourth 
act, a carnival is represented, among 
the entertainments of which are intro- 
duced several fancy scenes of such ex- 
traordinary lustre and richness as to 
set language nearly at defiance to de- 
scribe them adequately. The first 
presents the square of Milan, with the 
superb public buildings illuminated. 
The procession of the Seasons and 
Elements crosses the stage, in all the 
profusion of illustrative embellishment 
which the arts have adapted to the 
personifying of them.—The buds 
spring out in blossom, the corn rushes 
up in ripeness, and the fruits grow 
suddenly mellow, as the different | por- 
tions of the procession advance. 

The machinery which represents 
Winter is a highly curious and beau- 
tiful specimen of dramatic engineering, 





but the most splendid and gorgeous of 
all the scenes exhibited, 1s Cleopatra’ S 
galley sailing down the Cydnus, 
which comprises all the luxury of de- 
scription with which historians, poets, 
and painters have adorned it. It filled 
the whole frame of the stage, while 
thunders of admiring applause — re- 
sounded, instead of the music of the 
orchestra, to the plying of the oars. 
The galley is of great size, and is 
framed on the model of that which 
Shakespeare has so beautifully de- 
scribed :— 
‘The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water; the poop was beaten 
gold ; 
Purple the sails ; 
the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke. 
On each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling cupids, 
With divers colour’d fans. 
—-At the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers.’ 

In consequence of the sudden in- 
disposition of Miss Hallande, who 
played the character of Sylvia delight- 
fully, it was undertaken, on Saturday 
evening, by Miss Boyle, a young lady 
from the Dublin stage, who made a 
very successful debut in the part ; and 
on the following evening she undertook 
the part of Zelinda, in the play of the 
Slave, acharacter about which Miss Ste- 
phens has thrown so matchless a charm, 
as to impose an arduous task on her 
successor. Miss Boyle, however, sung 
sweetly and acted prettily, giving con- 
siderable promise of future fame. 

On Saturday evening, a new farce 
was produced, called The Two Pages 
of Frederick the Great. It is founded 
on the well-known anecdote of the 
King slipping a purse of gold into the 
pocket of a sleeping page, in conse- 
quence of his discovering that the boy 
kept himself impoverished by sending 
his money to relieve the wants of a 
needy and affectionate mother. In 
the farce, the distresses of the mother 
are developed at some length. It ap- 
pears, that her late husband fell in Fre- 
derick’s wars, and that she is seeking 
shelter in the capital from the rapacity 
ofa local magistrate. She arrives at 
the house of a notabie but generons 
inn-keeper, who, on learning her name 
and quality, shelters her gladly, and 
undertakes the responsibility of the pe- 
cuniary claim brought against her. 
The King happens to be in the street, 
and is made acquainted with the whole 
affair, just after he has deposited the 
money in the pocket of the page. The 
piece ends, of course, with a consum- 
mation of good fortune to all those 

















whose conduct turns out to be pro- 
perly laudable. There is besides this 
another page, who is a very dashing 
cavaliero sort of person, though with 
the warmest feelings of kindness for 
his fellows, 

On Thursday evening, an unfortu- 
nate accideut occurred at this theatre, 
during the representation of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Im the bandit 
scene, Mr. Abbot, who plays Proteus, 
received a very severe cut in the face, 
immediately under the eye, from the 
sword of one of the bandits. He shriek- 
ed out loudly, and was carried off the 
stage. It was thought that the wound 
was dangerous, but Mr. Egerton after- 
wards stated from the stage, that it 
was less severe than was at first 
thought, and that the eye, which it 
had iin feared was injured, was un- 
touched. The audience, with charac- 
teristic sympathy, feeling no wish toseea 
performance continued which had been 
attended with so painful a circum- 
stance, called for the piece to be imme- 
diately terminated, and the curtain 
fell. 

This is a lively and amusing trifle, 
without any thing very striking either 
in story, incident, or dialogue. The 
two pages, one of a sentimental and the 
other of a lively disposition, had charm- 
ing representatives in Miss Foote and 
Mrs. Chatterley; and Farren, as Fre- 
derick, and Mrs. Fawcett, as a gene- 
rous innkeeper, contributed to the 
suecess of the piece, which was deci- 
sive. 

Surrey THEATRE,—This house ter- 
minated a brief autumnal season on 
Monday night. We understand ar- 
rangements are making for opening it 
with great eclat at Christmas, for which 
the prolific pen of its present able ma- 
nager, Mr. T. Dibdin, is in active 
employment. 








Literature and Science. 


Sn ee 


A German traveller, of the name of 
Waldeck, has recently arrived in Eng- 
land, from India, and is preparing an 
account of his travels through Africa, 
from Egypt to the Cape “of Good 
Hope. It appears,’ that at the foot of 
the mountains of the moan, he found 
an inscribed pillar, erected by a Ro- 
man Consul, about the period of the 
reign of Vespasian. On the top of 
a mountains he found a level, near- 
ly four hundred miles broad, on which 
he discovered a temple of the highest 
antiquity, and in fine preservation. It 


is still used for religious purposes by 
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the inhabitants. South of the level he 
passed a descent of fifty-two days’ 
journey, and when advanced about 
nine days, he found the skeleton of a 
man, with a telescope slung on his 
shoulder, marked with the name of 
Harris, and also a chronometer, made 
by Manchard. There were also two 
other skeletons, and it was supposed 
the persons must have perished for 
want of water. 

The author of ¢ Calthorp’ and ‘ The 
Mystery’ has in the press a tale, in- 
titled * Lollardy,’ founded on the per- 
secutions of the fifteenth century. 

Lady Jane Grey aud Mary Queen 
of Scots have found vew biographers in 
Mr. George Howard and Miss Benger. 

Royal Society —Oun Friday, the 
30th ult., St. Andrew's Day, the 
Royal Society held their Annual Meet- 
ing at their apartments in Somerset 
House, when the President, Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Bart. (after an appropriate 
address), presented, in the name of the 
Society, two gold medals (called Sir 
Godfrey Copley's), one to John Fre- 
denck William Herschel, Esq., for 
his mathematical aud optical papers, 
printed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions; the other to Captain Edward 
Sabine, for his observations on the 
magnetic needle and pendulum, made 
during the late voyage to the Arctic 
Seas, published in the same work, 
Afterwards the Society proceeded to 
the choice of a council and officers for 
the ensuing year; when, on examin- 
ing the lists, it appeared that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected :— 

Of the Old Couneil. 
Sir H. Davy, Bart. J. F. Herschel, Esq. 
W. T. Brande, Esq. Sir Everard Heme, Bt. 
Bishop of Carlisle. John Pond, Esq. 
Taylor Combe, Esq. WH. Wollaston,M.D. 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. Thomas Young, M. D. 
Charles Hatchet, toq. 

OF the New Council. 
Earl] of Aberdeen. James lvory, Esq. 
Matt. Baillie, M. D. Marq. of Lansdowne. 
John Barrow, Esq. Alex. Marcet, M D. 
H.C. Brodie, Esq. Thos. Murdoch, Esq. 
W. Hamilton, Esq. Sir R. Seppings, Kut. 

And the Officers. 

President —8ir Humphry Davy, Bart-LL D. 

dreasurer.—Davies Gilbert, Esq. 

Secretaries—-W illiam Thomas Brande, Esq., 
and Taylor Combe, Esq. 

After the election, the members of 
the Society dined together, as usual, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand, 

Dr. Wilkinson, of Bath, has obtain- 
ed a patent for an improved retort, or 
vessel for making coal and other gas ; 
and for distillation, evaporation, and 


concentration of acids and other sub- 
stances, 
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‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
." . . . . , 
Omnia nos itidem depascunur aurea dicta. 
LUCRETIUS" 
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Capital Punishment in Spain.—The 
species of capital punishment the pro- 
posed penal code recognizes, 1s the 
garrote. * | was curious,’ says a re- 
cent traveller, ‘to see the death in- 
flicted, and I confess that I had no uo- 
tion it could be caused with so much 
humanity. 
a spectacle, as his opinion as to the 
best mode of its infliction may, one 
day or other, have an influence. The 
extinction of life seemed the affair of 
an instant. The victim occupies a 
seat which is attached to an upright 
post, an iron collar is placed round 
his neck, and strangulation is pro- 
duced by turning half round a multi- 
plying screw, which brings the collar 
close to the post. I observed no con- 
vulsion—no movement of agony. The 
garrote is as expeditious as the guillo- 
tine, and it sheds no blood. The power 
of society over human life has always 
appeared to mea very doubtful ques- 
tion;—if life is to be taken, I can con- 
ceive 10 means more fit for its adop- 
tion.’ 


Coats of Arms.—Henry, surnamed 
the Fowler, Emperor of the West, who 
regulated the tournaineuts in Germany, 
was the first who introduced those 
mnarks of honour, armouries or coats of 
arms. Before that time we find no- 
thing upon ancient tombs, but crosses 
with gothic inscriptions and decora- 
tious of persons entombed. The tomb 
of Clement LV. who died A. D. 1268, 
is the first whereon we find any arms, 
nor do they appear struck upon any 
coins before the year 1330. Camden 
refers the origin of hereditary arms in 
England to the time of the first Nor- 
minan kings. 


Epitaph on Cardinal Richlieu, by 
Benserade, for whom the Cardinal had 
procured a pension: (imitated from 
the French.)— 

Poor Richelieu has lost his breath, 

By a fell blow from tyrant Death ; 

What grieves mo more, alas! to mention, 

That blow has blown away my pension. 

AULD DOMINIE. 
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Erratum in the present number, p. 781, col. 
3, the paragraph commencing ‘ This is,’ &c. 
should have preceded that relative to Mr Ab- 
bot’s accident. 


CHRONICLE. 
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A man should witness such ! 
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Dramaticus, are intended for insertion, as jy 
also ¢ Wisdom, a Vision.’ 

We have received the books, forwarded 
some time ago by our Correspondent at Isling. 
ton, though we forgot to acknowledge them. 

‘The Maniac of the Lake’ might be much 
improved by attention ; until that is done, we 
cannot admit him into our family. 

Errata, p. 766, col. 1, 1.2 from Lottom, for 
‘Thesaurus’ read § Thuanus;” col 2, 1. 17 from 
bottom, for § Anecdate’ read ¢ Anecdote.’ 








Adbertisements. 
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SMEETON’s HISTORICAL anp 
BIOGRAPHICAL TRACTS; under the im- 
mediate Patronage of the King. 

The above Series of scarce Reprints having 
been graciously approved of, and, by permis- 
sion, dedicated to the King, may now be had 
complete, in 2 vols, foolscap 4vo. (only 200 
Copies printed) embellished with numerous 
Portraits and Views. Price £4. 

‘We cannot take our leave of these publica- 
tions, without expressing our approbation of 
them, as neatly executed, cheap, entertaining, 
and meritorious performances.’—Lit. Gaz. 

‘Mr. Smeeton has performed an acceptable 
service in laying these scarce pamphlets open 
to the researches of the future historian and 
antiquary. When the extreme rarity and con- 
sequent high prices of the original Tracts are 
considered, the utility of reprinting them must 
be sufficiently obvious, The Tracts are very 
neatly printed in small 4to. and the orthogra- 
phy has been preserved.’—Gent Mag. 

‘Mr. Smeeton has republished, in small 4to., 
aconsiderable number of the most curious his- 
torical and biagraphical Tracts; by doing 
which, he has enabled the lovers of original 
composition to indulge themselves in the pos- 
session of these works at an easy expense. 
They are embellished with fac-simile copies of 
the origina] engravings, whether in wood or 
copper: and, on the whole, constitute a series 
which ought to be in every library that is not 
in possession of the originals. —Monthly Mag. 

Soid by Smeeron, St. Martin’s Church 
Yard; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ 
Court: und all other Booksellers. 


LIFE IN PARIS.—The Secoud 
Number of this elegant Work, with Coloured 
Characteristic Plates, drawn and engraved by 
Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Was published on 
the Ist of December.—No IIL. will appear ou 
the 15th inst. 

Royal Edition (to correspond with ¢ Egan’s 
Life in London’), ls. 6d , Demy Edition, Is. 

Published by JOHN FarrRBURN, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill—So!d by Sherwood, Neeley, and 
Jones, Paternoster Row; Simpkin and Male 
shall, Stationers’ Court ; Wilson, and Chappell, 
Royal Exchange; Humphrey, St. James's 
Street; Sams, and Chapple, Pall Mall; Booth, 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Hodgson, Wim- 
pole Street; and by all other Booksellers and 
Newsmen in Town and Country. 
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